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Survey of the World: 


The Week in Congress—State Politics—General Wood in Cuba—Municipal Projects—T he 
South African Campaign —Delagon Bay—Germany’s Ambitions —Japanese Plans, etc 


Our Standards of Political Morality . Pres. Arthur T. Hadley 
The Complaint of the “ Olivette” (Poem) ..... . Theodore Roberts 
A Successful Colonial Government . ... 

Mr. Bridges’s Poems ........... 

Our Pacific Coast Development . Kear se. 
Traveling in Tibet . ci . + «+ « « Henry Savage Landor 
Notes from England. ...... Justin McCarthy 
The Uprising of a Great People . . « «Everett P. Wheeler 
Studio Talks with Dr. Horace Bushnell Frank H. Carpenter 
The Economists in Council. . . « Prof. John R. Commons 
Sacred Ben, the Whale of the Cross (Story) . . . James Cooper Wheeler 
India’s Attitude to English Rule ..... . .J. E. Abbott 


Book Reviews: 


A Confident Tomorrow—The Gospel for a World of Sin—The Drama of Yesterday and 
To-Day —Holland and the Hollanders—Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable, etc 


Editorials : 
The Conditions of Cubano Suffrage—The Danish West Indies—The Open Door in China— 
Gov. Roosevelt’s Views—Labor Allied with Capital—Military Control of Porto Rico, etc. 


Religious : 
The Future. of Mr. Moody’s Institutions Rev. H. A. Bridgman 


Recent Foreign Mission Statistics—The Christian Scientists- Death of Father McGlynn— 
Bohemian Suicides—T he “Son of Man” in Daniel, Antioch College, etc 


Financial, Insurance, etc 


Ten Cents a Copy - Two Dollars a Year 
we 
" 130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 





The Tribune 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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ublice 
HE TRIBUNE has recently attracted public attention by : 

the unsurpassed excellence of its special cable dispatches 
on the War in South Africa. They have not only received the 
cordial approval of all Tue Trisune’s readers, but are being 
paid the highest of journalistic compliments, being purchased 
by a considerable number of important journals from Chicago 


and St. Louis to Toronto for simultaneous daily publication. 


THe TRIBUNE continues the publication, with the Sunday 


paper, of its Illustrated Supplement, whose pages are filled with | 
- as great a variety of attractive reading matter and enter- 


taining and instructive half tone and other pictures as many 
magazines. 


ee ae 


The space devoted to incidents in social life, and the inter- 
ests of Women, render THE TRIBUNE as suitable for the home 
as for the business office. 


Snesinca 2 canaries 
~ ets wee: 


The Drama, Music, Fine Art and new Books are discussed 
in THE TriBuNE by able and impartial critics, while popular 
interests, such as Education, Sports, Politics, are attractively 
reported by experts. 

During the coming exciting Presidential campaign, Tue 
TriBuneE will be, as always, a virtual text-book for the informa. 
tion and guidance of Republicans. 

The Daily and Sunday Trrsune, $10 a year; $5 for 6 
months; $2.50 for 3 months; $1 a month. Address always 


THE TRIBUNE, 
New York City. 
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vt The Macmillan Company’s “““.. 


The Second Edition of Bishop Whipple’s Memoirs. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A [ONG FPISCOPATE 


Being the Reminiscences and Recollections of the Rt. Rev. HENRY BENJAMIN WHIPPLE, Bishop of 
Minnesota.” With a portrait of the author and other illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $5.00 


‘« The volume is unique, and one.of the most attractive of recent | *‘ Another of the good biographies published of recent years, and 
publication.” — The Living Church. an important one.” — The Sun, N. Y. 


‘THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP BENSON 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. With portraits and other illustrations, J two volumes. 
Cloth, 8vo, $8.00 


A book of singular interest, both on personal and public grounds, 


THE FUNDAMENTAL JDEAS OF CHRISTIANITY 


The Gifford Lectures on Natural Theo delivered to the University of Glasgow in Sessions 1892-93 
and 1895-96. By JOHN CAIPD, D.D., LL.D., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Glasgow. With a Memoir by Epwarp Cairp, D.C.L., LL.D. With a Portrait, J two volumes. Crown 
8vo, $3.50 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Encyclopedia Biblica 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF THE LITERARY, POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS HisTORY, THE ARCHAZOLOGY, GEO- 
GRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A,, D.D., 
Canon of Rochester, and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D,, formerly Assistant Editor of the 
‘* Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ Four volumes. Vol. I., A to D. Now ready. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 xe?. 
Full library leather, $7.50 xet, Sold only by subscription for sets. 


























THEISM. In the Light of Present Science and Philosophy. 


By JAMES IVERACH, D.D., author of ‘‘Is God Knowable?’’ ‘‘ Evolution and Christianity,’’ etc. 
New York University Press. Just Ready, $1.50 net. 


A connected series of lectures delivered under the conditions of the Charles F, Deems lectureship. 


NEW ‘TESTAMENT HJANDBOOKS 


Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS, University of Chicago. Brief, popular presentations of material not 
easily accessible in such an attractive, untechnical form. 
THE HISTORY OF THE TEXTUAL | THE!HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT TIMES IN PALESTINE 
By MARVIN R. VINCENT, Professor of New | BySHAILER MATHEWS, Professor of New Testa 
Testament Exegesis, Union Theological Seminary. ment History and Interpretation, University o 
75 cents | Chicago. 75 cents 


Both volumes are of special timeliness‘in view of the present widespread study of the New Testament in Sunday-schools, etc. 








Send for an announcement of further volumes, 


ONE YEAR OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL [| ESSONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


A Manual for Teachers and Parents. By FLORENCE U. PALMER, Cloth, small 4to, $1.00 
A complete series of lessons for the little ones, for parents, kindergartners, etc., who have not time to prepare lessons along the newer 
educational lines. The aim is to present right principles of living within the experience of the child, giving him not merely an attractiv 
story, but something to do, 








Send for our complete Catalogue and new Announcement List. 


Address THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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(International S. S, Lessons, 1900.) 


COMMENTARY ON 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
Editor of The Outlook. 


Matthew, Mark and Luke, John 3 volumes, cloth, 
8vo. Price per volume, $1.50, For the set, $3.00 net, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
156 Fifth Avenue ° = New York City e 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


DURING 1900 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. Histor- 
ical Articles upon the Life of Christ. Illustrated 
Articles upon the Places and Customs of Palestine. 
Articles upon Sunday-School Ideals and Methods. 
Symposia upon Practical Problems of Bible Study. 


The foregoing will be amoug the special features of 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
IN 1900 


A Popular ciate Monthly Mogasine de devoted exclusively 
the study of t 
Useful to the intelligent layman, the Bible teacher, the Sun- 
day-school worker, the thoughtful minister. 


$2 a year. Three months’ trial subscription. 5c. 








Address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, Ill. 
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ca RAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


uare 
-hand 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East lth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


0090090 00000000099000000 
AGENTS WANTED TO-SELL . 


LIFE OF 
DWIGHT L. MOODY 


Rev. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D., 
one of MOODY’S MOST INTIMATE 
CO-WORKERS and 


TO HIM 
THE GREATEST EVANGELIST IN THE 
WORLD. The book wili be npn with 
personal incident and anecdote id tells 
the ney of the GREATEST EST AND. VOsT 
USEFUL life of the century. How by = 
eloquence and power vast assemblies in 
this country and a: gee held en- 
tranced and thousands souls were 
blessed. 7 ISA MAGNIFICENT OPPOR- 
| ihe es ‘OR pe pe ates ae. 
ni cost of majling an out- 
fit QUICKLY. “ind 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Magazines, 
‘y published for active churches in 
BOSTON, NEW YORK and PHILADA. 


are interesting publications for every 
member of a Christian Church. 


Send 25 cents for Sample Copies. 
Circulation, 35,000. 


If you are ap ADVERTISER you should 
MW put them on your li 


= CHURCH PRESS ASSOC'N, 
d 200 So. 10th St., Philada., Pa. 


WANTED. 


Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Western, and Southern States. Weekly salary or com- 
missions paid. Make application by letter, giving refer- 
ence, age, and previous occupation. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., - New York. Chicago. 











SIX SYMPHONY CONCERTS FOR 


= YOUNG PEOPLE. 
FRANK DAMROSCH 
Second Concert Sat., Jan. 13, at 2:30, 
AT CARNEGIE HALL. 5 
LEO SCHULZ 
ogramme : HAYDN, Symphony, G major, eon] 
SAINT SAENS, ‘Serenade, (Strings, Organ and Piano; 
WEBER-SERLIOZ, Invitation to the Dance. 
Each number on the programme will be preceded by 
a short explanation 
ubscription and single tickets now at Schuberth’s, 








23 Union Square. 


Tr 








“JAPANESE LINEN” PAPER. _ 
TABLET R. or P. 10 Cts Postpaip, 
CRANE BROS. MFRS. WESTFIELD, MASS 





SEEREOPTICONS 233: 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL 


«w= Patent Safety Tint 


CHECKS. 


Best safeguard against alterations. 


146 William Street, - ew York. 





LANTERNS ana SLIDES 
ENSED CATALOGUE FREE 
16 BEEKMAN ST. NEW ork 





ESTERBROOK’S PENS PENS ~<a 
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Fifty Cents. 
DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN’S FAMOUS BOOK, 
Religion in History and Modern Lite, 


IS PUBLISHED AT $1.00. 


We sell all books cheap. We want to introduce ourselves. 
WE will SEND YOU a COPY postpaid for FIFTY CENTS. 


Charles P. Everitt & Co., 18 East 23d St., New York. 
WE BUY LIBRARIES. 
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EDUCATION 


SECURE GOOD SCHOOLS FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


Catalogues oy eeatien ree of selected BEST SCHOOLS 
on file in ow HERMER —" ae sa 
AGENCY. Tel. 1382 “Beh. 8 E. 14th St., N. Y. Cit 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department ot Lake Forest University. 


Three year course leadin; r? ae of LL.B. prepares for ad- 
mission to the Bar . all the S For catalogue address the 












































secretary. BARRETT, LL.B., Athenseum Bidg., 
Uhicago, IL. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
A R ] sS--1 900 Steamers Ciry or Rome and 


NEBRASKA, specially char- 
tered for Paris Exposition, Oberammergau Passion 
Play and Tour of Europe, start June 30; booking now. Also 
Thirty other Spring and Summer Excursions Special fea- 
tures ; exceptional advantages. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PARIS 1N 1900 
orivenys New York, Ohio, Indiana 


A WORD TO THE WISE ristian Endeavor Unions and other 
state organizations have already booked with us. Personally 
conducted parties. Membership restricted. 

THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 

Home Office, 610 Tremont mas Dover gr Mass 220 Broadway, St. 


Paul Bidg.. . New York. 1011 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 621 
Marquette ‘Bldg., Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Personally TOUR Throeiss 


Conducted 


OLD MEXICO ~ 
CALIFORNIA 


14 daysin Mexico. 19 daysin California. 
FEBRUARY 12 TO MaRcH 29, 
SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN, 
Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Sleeping Compartment, and 
Observation Cars over entire route. 

Rate $550, covering all necessary expenses 


MEXICO ONLY 


FEBRUARY 12 TO MARCH 6. 
Rate $300, covering all necessary expenses. 


CALIFORNIA ONLY 
FEBRUARY 27 TO MARCH 29. 
Rate $375, covering all | necessary expenses. 


Tours to FLORIDA, OLD POINT COMFORT and 
WASHINGTON. 


For detailed itineraries and full information, apply to 
Tictes Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 proséway, New York 

r address Geo. W. Boyd, Asst Gen’! Pass. 
delphia, 
J.B. HUTCHINSON, J.R. WOOD, 
General Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 





Make sure of yoursteamer and hotel ac- 
commodations now, at fairrates, Penn- 


























gent, Phila: 



















PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 


Private ies conducted by Prof. Camille Thurw: r, 31 Pierce 
Bidg., Bomon, “Pocket Guide Book of Paris free ; sen stamp. 


OSS. Co. 


For the winter 


eBermMuUuda 


Tok in forty-eight hours from New sn 
by the elegant steamers of the Quebec 8. 8. Co., 
sailing weekly. Steamers every ten days for 
Santa Cruz and the principal’ West — 
Islands. A yep trip at a cost of Ha 

For particulars be ytoA.E. OUTERBR INGE 

0., ents, Bg tbe New York, or 
HOS. COOK & $0 N, 261 Broadway, New York. 
A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


E EUROPEAN PLAN. 











The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 











LEAVE NEW YORK 


5-30 P.M. 
ARRIVE CHICAGO 


4-30 P. M. next day, 





























by the New York Central’s “‘ Lake Shore Limited ” 


The most comfortable and luxurious long-distance 
train in the world. 


1,000 MILES IN 24 HOURS. 


A booklet on the “Lake Shore Limited,” containin 


also a novel and unique descripti t 
ge train, will be sent free b Ds 4 ‘table of ts 


. Daniels, General Passe: 
Station New foe nger Agee Grand Central 
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The Only Reason 


Why physicians don’t prescribe silk underwear for 
everybody is, that-it is too dear for the average purse. 

It is anti-rheumatic; soothing to the nerves; Warm, 
light, pleasing to the touch and eye—in a Word, it pre- 
sents every desirable attribute, save that of low cost. 


; 
OTEDSIL 
is within the reach of moderate purses. The Wwearer ; 

| 
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for the first time realizes luxury in underwear. 


KOTEDSILK 


ON EVERY GARMENT 


Men’s Shirts . 34-44 . $2.50 each Ladies’ Vests 
“ Drawers 28-44 . 2,50 “ 
_“ — Union Suits34-44 . 5.00 “ 
“  Undervests 34-44 . 2,00 “ 
Ladies’ Short Underskirts 


ALL LEADING STORES 
If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Express prepaid 


KoTEDSILK UNDERWEAR Co., zu 
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DON’T. COUGH! 


You won't have to if you use 


Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 


For the Lungs. 


It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 
coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other 
diseases of the throat and lungs. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 
ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles, at $1.00, 50 cts. and 25 
cts, by all druggists. 





Try It for a Cough. 
THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion, 
Treasury, War, Navy and State Departments. One 
square from St, John’s Church, 

American and European Plans, Absolutely Fire- 
proof, JOHN T. DEVINE. 




















THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year $2.00; six © 


months, $1.00; three months, 50 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
must be given. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the sub- 
scription has expired. We will, however, continue the paper 
toa subscriber who does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription, upon receiving a request to that 
effect. 
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ARE NOT REQUIRED 
To show the good qualities. of 


WHEATLET 


#2 They speak for themselves. 
GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


It does not irritate weak stomachs and is 
especially adapted for those suffering from 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion and Constipation. 


If. your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. Booklet Free for the asking. 


The Genuine Made only by 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 





READING NOTICES 


The Life of Moody. 





bur Chap D 
gaged in writing the life of D. 'L. Moody for John ©. Win- 
ston & Co., lelphia. Dr. Chapman was one of Mr. 
Moody’s most intimate friends, and was closel 








A Proverb Calendar for 1900. 


Each year when we receive the Hood’s Sarsaparilla Calen- 
dar we wonder how it is ible to ori te such clever 
designs. “Proverb Calendar” itself is s led in 
front of two little tots, one robed in delicate and the 
other in blue. On the reverse side there are the usual astro- 
nomical calculations and other facts. The Calendar is made 
to stand alone on desk or table, or it may be suspended on 
the wall. You should be sure to get one of these Calendars 
from your druggist, or one will be mailed to 73 by sending 
cents in stamps to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Cencerts fer Young People. 


The second of the Six Symphony Concerts for young 
people, under the direction of Frank Damrosch, will be 
po at Carnegie Hall, New York, next Saturday.. Mr. Leo 

hulz will be the soloist. 


Dixen’s Lead Pencils. 
The lead pencils made by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com - 
of Jersey City are to be relied upon at all times: We 
om 4 used them in the different departments of our busi- 
ness for many years. 
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A Booklet 
, Of 
S| Linen Economy 


In connection with our Annual 
Sale and for the convenience of our 
patrons we have published an 18-page 
booklet describing in detail the goods 
offered — Table Cloths, Napkins, 
Hemstitched Table Linen, Towels, 
Sheets, Pillow Cases, Blankets, Com- 
fortables, etc., all of standard Linen 
Store quality, and at prices that make 
them specially interesting. 









































Hundreds of thousands, all over the world, use Vapo- 
resulene. Do zou t Cresolene cures hooping 
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James McCutcheon & Co.,||| Heezetgae aspects 


This booklet mailed free upon request. 
J nofamily where 
ung children should be without it.” Anthony 
ene 
14 West 23d St. were ak aoe escripeve booklet with testimo 


“ THE LINEN STORE.” 
wey tactipreneMipeeneriam seca | 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St, NEW YORK. 



































The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $6,525,000. 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 
Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

—— deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, or subject to 
check an 


ALLOWS INTEREST‘ ON DAILY BALANCES. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other 
Corporations, and as Registrar and Transfer Agent of Stocks 
and Bonds. 

EDWIN S MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Asst. Secy. 
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The ‘‘ UNIVERSITY ”’ is the na 
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yy latest Reclining Chairs, It is a brain worker’s chair, The ¢ BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

% back is adjustable The arms lift up and turn over, forming % | Samuel Sloan, a Stillman, 

9 Shelves for writing, holding books, etc, 4 William Waldorf Astor, oses Taylor Pyne, 

Q e make five other lines of Reclining Chairs, the 2: | James Roosevelt, Edward R. Bell, 

9 Regent, Columbine, Siesta, Manhattan and Oriental. D.O. Mills, Henry A. C. Taylor, 

% These are illustrated and des ribed in our Catalogue C. % | S.S. Palmer, Edward R. Bacon, 

2 Rolling Chairs. We make over so styles and can fur- Robert F, Ballantine, ~ naar L Riker, 

@ nisha suitable chair for any case, Catalogue B _ & | Franklin D. Locke, H. King, Jr., 

at's Economic System of Devices for Brain Workers is $$ | George F. Baker, H, Van R. Kennedy, 
also something worth knowing about. It embraces Sargent’s > | Charles A, Peabody, Jr., Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Unrivaled Rotary Book Cases, Sargent’s various styles of } Robert C. Boyd, Hugh D. Auchincloss, 
2 


Reading Stands, Dictionary, Atlas and Folio Holders, Adjust- 3 
b» able Reading Desks, attachable to chairs, etc. Catalogue 
In writing, particularize, All catalogues free. 


& GEO. F. SARGENT 












William Rowland, A. G. Agnew, 
Edwin S. Marston 
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Survey of the World. 


It is expected that a proposi- 

tion for the purchase of the 
. Danish islands: in the West 
Indies will soon be laid betore Congress. The 
intermediary on the part of Denmark is Cap- 
tain Christmas Holmfeld, of the Danish 
Navy, who had several interviews with the 
President and Secretary Hay before his de- 
parture for Copenhagen a few weeks ago. 
The price of the islands is $3,000,000. The 
debate on the Gold Standard bill in the Sen- 
ate was opened on the 3d by Mr. Aldrich, 
and at the close of his speech the Senate ad- 
journed until the 8th. In the Quay case the 
¢ommittee has decided by a vote of 4 to 8 to 
make a report against the claimant. Mr. 
Burrows voted with the Democratic mem- 
bers against Mr. Quay. An investigation of 
the charge of bribery in the case of Mr. 
Clark, of Montana, is now in progress. The 
taking of testimony in the case of Roberts, 
the polygamist representative from Utah, 
was finished on the 3d, and arguments were 
made on the two following days, Roberts 
himself speaking for about seven hours. The 
committee adjourned until the 10th. One 
member of it, Mr. Miers, Democrat, of Indi- 
ana, holds that Roberts ought to be sworn in, 
but it is expected that a majority will say 
that he ought to be excluded. Senator Raw- 
lins of Utah told the committee that he did 
not understand that the terms under which 
Utah was admitted to the Union required 
“‘ family relations already established to be 
broken up.” In the Senate there have been 
reported bills for the government of Hawaii 
and for extending the navigation laws to the 
islands. The first of these is substantially 
the bill of last year, providing for the ap- 


The Work of 
Congress 


pointment of the executive officers, for the 
election of a Senate of fifteen members by 
voters having $1,000 worth of property or an 
income of $600, and for a House of thirty to 
be elected by voters under an educational re- 
striction. A recent amendment ratifies all 
sales or grants of land or franchises made by 
the Hawaiian Government. Mr. Allen, in 
the Senate, and Mr. Sulzer, in the House, in- 
troduced resolutions calling upon Secretary 
Gage for all the facts relating to the deposit- 
ing of tax money in national banks. These 
were adopted. 





The Kentucky Legislature was 
organized by the Democrats, 
and Senator Goebel, recently 

candidate for Governor, was elected president 


The Political 
Field 


of the Senate. Those Democratic members 
who represented the faction in revolt against 
x0ebel joined the majority in their party and 
all voted for Goebel. At the joint caucus 
ex-Senator J. S. C. Blackburn (Silver Demo- 
crat) was nominated by acclamation to suc- 
ceed, William Lindsay (Gold Democrat) in 
the United States Senate, this nomination 
being equivalent to an election. The com- 
mittee, chosen by lot, to hear the contest of 
Goebel against Taylor for the Governorship, 
is composed of ten Democrats and one Re- 
publican, and it is charged that the lots were 
not fairly drawn. It is said that an attempt 
of the Goebel party to take possession of the 
government under a decision of the Legisla- 
ture would be met by force. In Haverhill, 
Mass., on the ist inst. Mayor Chase, So- 
cialist, was inaugurated for a second term. 
In his address he advised that the city should 
procure a new charter embodying the prin- 
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ciples of his party. In Brockton another So- 
cialist Mayor began his first term on the 
same day, and made an address in favor of 
the collective ownership of all the means of 
production and distribution. Governor Tan- 
ner, of Illinois, who undertook to exclude 
from the State by force coal miners from 
other States and threatened to blow them to 
pieces with Gatling guns, informs the people 
that he is not a candidate for re-election. 
The division of the Democratic party in the 
South on the issue of expansion is disclosed 
in two or three contests for Senatorial nom- 
inations. Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, 
who has called himself an independent, now 
joins the Republicans, saying that altho he 
is a bimetallist he prefers the gold standard 
to bimetallism associated with the radical 
socialism which is the political creed of the 
leaders of the fusion forces in his State. 





The confidence of the people of 
San Francisco in Mayor Phelan, 
recently re-elected, and in the pro- 
visions of the admirable charter which he as- 
sisted in procuring, has been shown in two 
special elections by which the government 
was authorized to issue $12,000,000 in bonds 
for new school houses, additional parks, a 
new hospital and a new sewerage system. 
The reform Mayor of Baltimore has dis- 
pleased the politicians by abolishing useless 
offices and reducing expenses in other ways. 
Governor Pingree, of Michigan, has failed to 
obtain from the Legislature in special ses- 
sion a resolution for the submission of an 
amendment to the Constitution concerning 
taxation. In Milwaukee, as the result of ne- 
-gotiations with the street railway companies, 
an ordinance has been passed requiring the 
companies to sell twenty-five tickets for a 
dollar for use in certain hours of the early 
morning and late afternoon, and extending 
the reduction to all hours in 1905. In com- 
pensation for this all the companies’ fran- 
chises—some of which had only a few years 
to run—are extended until 1934, and new 
rights are granted. The absorption of the 
company controlling the distribution of elec- 
tric light, heat and power in New York City 
by the largest of the gas companies has led 
the Democrats to introduce in the Legislature 
at Albany a bill empowering the city to es- 
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tablish municipal gas works. Comptroller 
Coler has stoutly opposed the Croker goy- 
ernment’s projects for costly bridges over 
the East River, urging that tunnels at one- 
fifth of the cost should be preferred, and that 
the proposed rapid transit tunnel in Manhat- 
tan borough should be extended under the 
harbor waters to South Brooklyn and Staten 
Island. The Municipal Assembly, however, 
has taken action in support of two bridges, 
and persons said to be regarded with favor 
by the Croker government have formed a 
company which intends, it is reported, to con- 
struct an independent tunnel from. Brooklyn 
through New York to Jersey City. 





A review of last year’s labor 
controversies shows that those 
which were most bitter and pro- 
longed took place in industries which do not 
commonly share promptly in any general in- 
crease of wages. The most severely con- 
tested strike was that of the street railway 
employees in Cleveland, Ohio, where for a 
long time the car service throughout the 
greater part of the city was paralyzed. For 
two or three weeks it was necessary to sta- 
tion 1,500 militia in the streets. There was 
much violence, cars bearing passengers were 
blown up with dynamite, and property of 
the company was destroyed. Finally a boy- 
cott extending from retail stores to individ- 
uals, and even designed to prevent physi- 
cians from attending the sick, was enforced 
for some time, until the merchants resolutely 
combined to overcome it. The strikers were 
not successful. In Wheeling, W. Va., a sim- 
ilar strike accompanied by a boycott even 
more searching and comprehensive was 
continued for three months and. ended 
in a compromise. An attempt to tie 
up the trolley lines of Brooklyn was 
unsuccessful. In Buffalo the grain shov- 
elers went on strike against the methods of 
their employer, protesting against the rule 
which required them to receive their wages 
in drinking saloons owned by him and his 
friends, where they were virtually compelled 
to spend a part of their earnings. With the 
help of the Catholic Bishop of Buffalo they 
won their fight. In May the striking miners 
at Wardner, Idaho, burned the buildings of 
two mining companies, and were so disor- 
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derly that the Governor procured 500 regu- 
lars, under General Merriam, to enforce the 
laws. Several hundred were arrested and 
many of these were indicted. This case has 
been brought to the attention of Congress by 
requests for an investigation. ‘Lhere was 
continued disorder at certain coal mines 
in Illinois, Indiana and Arkansas, where 
colored workmen have been employed 
in places vacated by whites on strike. 
The frequency of strikes on street rail- 
way systems, causing general inconven- 
ience and loss, has led the press to suggest 
that both parties in cases of this kind be re- 
quired by law to submit their differences to 
arbitration. At the close of the year the 
wages of about 180,000 employees in the tex- 
tile industries were increased by 10 per cent. 





y : All reports agree in saying 
The Situation tnat there has been a great 

in Cuba change in the temper of 
the Cuban peuple and their attitude toward 
our Government since the publication of the 
President’s message and the appointment of 
General Wood, whose rule is said to be ac- 
cepted with approval by all whose unrest has 
been a cause of disturbance in the past. This 
changed spirit was shown in the New Year’s 
celebration at Havana, the sentiment of 
which was very friendly to the United States. 
General Wood’s Advisory Cabinet is quite 
satisfactory to the people. Sefior Tamayo, 
Secretary of State, represents the progres- 


sive young Cubans. Sefior Varona, Secre- 


tary of Finance, was a deputy in the Spanish 
Cortes and afterward the editor of Patria. 
Sefior Estevez, Secretary of Justice, con- 
tributed largely to the insurgent: cause and 
was president of the National Party. Sefior 
Villalon, Secretary of Public Works, is a 
prominent civil engineer, who was educated 
in this country. Sefior Hernandez, Secretary 
of Education, is a professor in the Havana 
University. Sefior Rivera, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and Commerce, was recently Civil 
Governor of Havana. General Wood has 
been in consultation with many prominent 
Subans with reference to the qualifications 
to be required for suffrage at the coming elec- 
tions, At a dinner given to General Masso, all 
factions being represented, there was a gen- 
era] expression of confidence in the new Gov- 
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ernor-General, and all were in favor of man- 
While 
there is no authoritative announcement of 
General Wood’s views, a rumor that he fa- 
vored both an educational and a property 
qualification has caused some dissatisfaction 
in Santiago province, where the proportion of 
men of: voting age unable to read or write 
is large. It is said that fifteen hundred per- 
sons kave been in the jails of Havana prov- 
ince a long time without trial. General Wood 
has released some of them. He refuses to- 
permit the authorities of Cardenas to make 
contracts in the nature of concessions, say- 
ing that such action should be reserved for 
the municipal governments to be elected. 
On the 30th ult., nearly four hundred Ameri- 
cans sailed from New York for the north 
coast of Cuba, where, on a large tract of 
land thirty miles west of Nuevitas, they wilk 
establish a colony. 





B At a recent convention the 
Porto Rico leading planters of the island 
decided to send to Washington, as their rep- 
resentatives, Sefiors Lucas Amadeo and Ed- 
uardo Gonzales. The Chamber of Commerce 
will send five delegates, and with these will 
be two for each of the political parties. This. 
party of eleven will arrive in this country 
next week. All of the delegates will ask for 
the removal of the tariff barrier, and some 
of them will advise that the island be per- 
mitted to borrow $10,000,000. Governor-Gen- 
eral Davis has arrived in Washington. The 
necessity for a military government, he says, 
is rapidly passing away. The results of the 
municipal elections have been very encourag- 
ing. There is not the least danger, in his 
opinion, that the producers of tobacco and 
sugar in this country will be injured by the 
free admission of these staples from the is- 
land, as the quantity for export is small, 
even under favorable conditions. Reports 
from the island show that agriculture and 
trade are greatly depressed. As a result of 
the storm there will be only one-tenth of the 
normal crop of coffee. The sugar planta- 
tions were not greatly injured, and the to- 
bacco crop had been gathered before the hur- 
ricane. All the planters are suffering from 
lack of funds and credit, and are burdened 
with heavy mortgages. The foreclosure of 
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mortgages was deferred by General Henry’s 
order until the 19th inst., and it is feared that 
the planters will suffer if there shall be no 
further extension of time. In the Senate, Mr. 
Foraker, chairman of the Committee on 
Porto Rico, has introduced ‘a, bill for the goy- 
ernment of the island. It provides that the 
President shall appoint a Governor and seven 
heads of departments, who, with five native 
citizens, also appointed, shall constitute a Sen- 
ate; that a House of Representatives of thir- 
ty-five members shall be elected by the peo- 
ple, who are also to send a delegate to Con- 
gress. The President is to appoint the judges 
of a Supreme Court. Our constitution and 
laws: wherever applicable are to be extended 
over the island. Trade between the island 
and this country is to be absolutely free; and 
no public franchise is to be granted except 
with the approval of the President and the 
Governor. Duties on imports, under our tar- 
iff, are to go into the island treasury, but in- 
ternal revenue taxes are to be taken by the 
Government at Washington. 





News from the Phil- 
ippines has been di- 
rected to the cam- 
paign in the Maraquina valley, near Manila; 
the continuance of the warfare in Northern 
Luzon; the completion of the southern bound- 
ary of the Philippines, and the rescue of 
Lieutenant Gillmore and a number of his fel- 
low prisoners. The story of the last is a 
most interesting one. When first taken at 
Baler four of the party were killed, others 
wounded and the rest were forced to follow 
the fortunes of the insurgents. So long as 
they were in Aguinaldo’s hands they fared 
fairly well, but later they came under the 
power of General Tino, who treated them 
very harshly. In many cases he refused them 
food and blankets, one who was weak was 
bayoneted, and all were frequently in a most 
destitute condition. The Spaniards were 
treated with special brutality. On December 
5th they were taken from Bangued, where 
they had been confined, and accompanied the 
retreating army. Finally the general with 
three hundred soldiers disappeared, leaving 
a lieutenant and fifty guards in charge of 
the American and Spanish prisoners, with in- 
structions, so it was said afterward, to kill 
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them. These instructions the lieutenant re- 
fused to. carry out, but said that he would 
abandon them where they could look out for 
themselves. Accordingly the insurgents 
withdrew and the released prisoners boarded 
some rafts which had been prepared by the 
natives and passed on down the river, having 
no idea of locality, but hoping to follow it to 
the sea. On the next day a party of 140 
American soldiers were marching up the 
trail along the river bank and suddenly saw 
them. Under the impression that the Span- 
iards who were on the raft were insurgents, 
they were about to fire, when Lieutenant 
Gillmore and his American companions 
shouted back to them not to fire, and in a 
few moments they were all safe. Lieutenant 
Gillmore is now in Manila. According to re- 
ports, he declines to speak of the political 
conditions except to emphasize the bitterness 
of the Tagals. The general campaign «is pro-' 
gressing. The smaller bands in the north are 
being dispersed, the island of Panay has 
been practically cleared, and the chief trouble 
at present remains in the almost inaccessible 
mountain sections east of Manila. . 





This has at last been 
completed, and three of 
those charged with trea- 
son, M. Deroulede, M. Buffet and M. Guerin, 
have been found guilty and sentenced, the 
first two to banishment for-ten years, the 
last to ten years’ confinement in a fortified 
place. Another, the Marquis de Lur Saluces, 
was also condemned to ten years’ banish- 
ment, but as he was not before the court the 
sentence could not be enforced. In addition 
M. Deroulede will have to undergo a sentence 
of two years’ imprisonment for his gratuitous 
insults to the court and to President Loubet 
during the trial. At the close there were the 
usual violent harangues by the condemned 
men, after which they were hurried off to 
their respective places; M. Deroulede to San 
Sebastian, Spain, and M. Buffet to Belgium. 
Interest in the trial has been very slight and 
weuld ‘have subsided entirely but for the in- 
vectives of M. Deroulede, who succeeded in 
keeping up a little excitement, for which, 
however, he paid somewhat dearly in his 
sentences for contempt of court. For the 
most part affairs in France are quiet. The 
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American reciprocity treaty is before the 
Chamber of Deputies, and M. Delcasse has 
made the best presentation of it possible. 
With the different phases of the South Afri- 
can question there appear different manifes- 
tations of the traditional hatred of England. 
That many in France would be very glad to 
secure some advantage from it is undoubted. 
At the same time Russia continues to hold 
aloof and France cannot act alone. 





The situation in South 
rica is very serious. The 
pressure upon lLadysmith 
has been heavier and heavier, and the later 
reports from the beleaguered garrison indi- 
eate that it is by no means certain that they 
will be able to hold it much longer. The 
Boers have been concentrating their forces 
and improving their artillery practice, while 
at the same time they have extended their 
lines along the Tugela, so that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for General Buller to get 
across the river and relieve General White. 
According to the latest reports, the Boers at- 
tacked Ladysmith but were repulsed after 
very severe fighting, during which several 
places were taken and retaken. It was also 
said that General Buller had succeeded in 
crossing the river. Heliograph communica- 
tions between the two forces were continued, 
but the sun became clouded and further news 
was lacking. Earlier in the week General 
Buller made a demonstration against Colen- 
so, but apparently without accomplishing 
anything, the Boers not even taking the 
trouble to reply. There were reports of an 
advance by General French from Naauw- 
poort to the west of General Gatacre’s divi- 
sion at Molteno and the occupation of Coles- 
burg. Those reports do not appear to have 
been confirmed, and while General French 
gained some successes against the Boers they 
seem on the whole not to have been perma- 
nent. At Kimberley the Boers have been 
following the plan at the Tugela and extend- 
ing their intrenchments so that, according to 
the reports, nearly forty miles of earthworks 
confront Lord Methuen’s army, while the 
trenches, already extending seventeen miles, 
are being pushed unremittingly. Of late al- 
most nothing has been heard of disturbance 
in Cape Colony. That large numbers of the 
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Boers have joined the forces of the ‘Trans- 
vaal and Free State is undoubted, bvu.t there 
seems to be no indication of a general upris- 
ing. The British Government is taking every 
step to fill the need of supplies, both of men 
and of munitions of war. Field Marshal 
Lord Roberts and General Kitchener have 
not yet reached Cape Town, and it is gen- 
erally supposed that the Boers are seeking to 
accomplish as much as possible before. they 
arrive there. 





While the public has been 
waiting for definite news 
from the seut of war, attention has been di- 
verted to the neutrality question. It has leng 
been known that supplies both of food and 
munitions of war were reaching the Trans- 
vaal through Delagoa Bay. As it is Portu- 
guese property it is impossible to blockade it, 
and the only thing remaining was the search 
of ships which it was supposed were carrying 
contraband of war. An American ship load- 
ed with flour was seized, as also a German 
ship. Protest has been made by both Gov- 
ernments and the matter will be decided by 
prize courts. It has been discovered that 
Krupp and Creusot guns were being landed 
at Delagoa Bay in cases purporting to be 
piano cases, and in similar ways large quan- 
tities of war material have been carried into 
the country. Even in England it has been 
found that munitions of war were being 
shipped under false consignments. This 
raises the whole question of the neutrality 
of Delagoa Bay, and there have been re- 
newed reports that England would be com- 
pelled to. seize the port. The Delagoa Bay 
Commission, which has been sitting since 
1891, to decide the amount of money to be 
paid on claims against the Delagoa Bay Rail- 
road, has not made its report, but it is 
affirmed that its report is ready to be given 
at a moment’s notice when England and Ger- 
many, the countries directly interested, are 
ready to press it. The Commissioners, re- 
ceiving large salaries, are not in any hurry 
themselves, and the two countries haye pre- 
ferred to hold the matter in abeyance. Here 
again come up reports in regard to the ar- 
rangements secured, possibly a treaty, be- 
tween Germany and England, and the ex- 
planation given is that just as soon as the 
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Commission’s report is published Portugal 
will have to raise the money; that she cannot 
raise the money without a loan; that nobody 
in her present condition will make the loan, 
and that the only way out of the scrape will 
be for her to sell her colony: In which case 
England will buy Delagoa Bay and at the 
same time leave Germany free elsewhere. 
With regard to the whole matter there is no 
certainty, tho it is well known that Lord Sal- 
isbury and the German authorities are in 
constant communication in regard to it. 





Emperor William is taking 
shrewd advantage of the polit- 
ical situation to press his claims for naval 
increase. While it is not considered probable 
that the seizure by England of a German 
ship will lead to any serious complications 
it gives a good illustration of the value of a 
navy of at least approximate strength to that 
of a rival, and it is said that every effort will 
be made to make the most of the incident to 
break the force of the Conservative opposi- 
tion. In a New Year’s address to the officers 
of the garrison Emperor William dwelt at 
some length upon the change that his father 
had wrought in the German army, bringing 
it up from the low standard to which it had 
fallen till it had enabled the Empire again to 
assume its proper place among the nations. 
In like manner he said he should carry on 
and carry through the work of reorganizing 
the navy, that it might be justified in stand- 
ing by the side of the army and thus enable 
the Empire to reach a position as yet unat- 
tained. The press is busy with all sorts of 
rumors of Anglo-German agreements, but 
the Governments keep their own secrets, if 
there are any to keep, and there seems to be 
a diminishing of the bitter hostility to Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the resentment aroused 
by the seizures of ships on the South Afri- 
can coast. Ambassador White states that 
the Emperor has repeatedly expressed his 
gratitude for the cordial relations between 
the two countries, and especially for the 
curteous and cordial expression in Presi- 
dent McKinley’s message. There are indi- 
cations that another attempt will be made to 
pass the Canal bill, and it is even reported 
that the Emperor has resolved upon a dis- 
solution of the Reichstag should it fail again. 
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An illustration of the type of 

Japan’s thought that is occupying the 
Ambitions minds of the leaders in Japan 
is found in an article in a Japanese paper 
by a rear-admiral, dwelling upon the advan- 
tages that Japan should derive from the fact 
of her being an island empire. He has made 
a wide study of the question, is evidently 
quite familiar with Captain Mahan’s works, 
and has made a careful comparison of the 
scurees of revenue of different countries. 
Thus he finds that England derives 19 per 
cent. of her revenues from agriculture, 68 
from industry and 13 from commerce; 
France gets 57 per cent. from agriculture, 30 
from industry and 18 from commerce; Ger- 
many 48 per cent. from agriculture, 41 from 
industry and 12 from commerce; America 52 
per cent. from agriculture, 29 from indus- 
try and 19 from commerce; Japan 79 per 
cent. from agriculture, 7 from industry and 
14 from commerce. Taking these figures he 
maintains that compared with the Powers 
with which she is competing, she places far 
too much reliance on agriculture as a source 
of revenue. Her average rate of increase 
for nine years was 104 for every 10,000 in- 
habitants, and if this continues the popula- 
tion cannot possibly maintain itself as pre- 
viously on agriculture, and he shows that the 
strength of a country depends on the size and 
density of its population and the amount of 
progress it makes as compared with rival 
countries. So far as the latter is concerned 
Japan has done well, as to the former it ranks 
closely with Germany, Austria, England and 
France in every respect, both in actual popu- 
lation and in density of population; England 
having 1,980 to the square mile, Japan 1,723, 
Italy 1,680 and France 1,200. His deduction 
from these observations is that the 
great effort of the empire must be to 
become a great commercial and indus- 
trial country. Marine enterprise, which 
was crushed out under previous dynasties, 
should be developed, and the Japanese ex- 
plorers, familiar to the early history of the 
Empire, who have had no successors up till 
now, should be imitated by the modern seek- 
ers after commercial development. Japan, 
he thinks, should aim above all things else 
at becoming a great shipbuilding and sea- 
faring country. 
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N unusually well informed foreign 

A critic, Mr. Muirhead—whose_ char- 
acter as a dispassionate observer is 

well attested by the fact that he has writ- 
ten several of Baedeker’s handbooks—has re- 
cently published the opinion that the stand- 
_ard of personal morality in America is de- 
cidedly higher than in England, that of com- 
mercial morality probably a little lower, and 
that of political morality quite distinctly 
lower. There is reason to think that in this 
view he represents a consensus of opinion 
of well informed observers on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The causes for this condition 


of things demand serious attention. A fail- 
ure to carry into politics the same kind of 
ethical standard which is applied in matters 
of personal morals implies, as a rule, that 
there is something in a people’s political con- 


ditions to whose understanding it has not 
fully grown up. Such a failure implies a de- 
fect in public judgment rather than in in- 
dividual character. It indicates that we do 
not, know what virtues must be exercised 
for the maintenance of organized society as 
well as we know what virtues are necessary 
to Ahe harmonious living of individuals 
among their neighbors. 

The. difference between standards of po- 
litical morality and of personal morality at- 
tracted attention as long ago as the days of 
the Greek philosophers. From that time on- 
ward every moralist who has really studied 
the subject has recognized that there were 
certain distinctive political virtues, elements 
superlatively necessary in the conduct of a 
good ruler or member of the ruling class, 
which might be relatively less important in 
matters outside of politics. What is to be 
regarded as par excellence the virtue of the 
ruler and the freeman is a question which is 
answered ' differently in different stages of 
society. In the earliest developments of ciy- 
ilization stress is chiefly laid on courage to 
maintain authority; in a later stage, great- 
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er importance is attached to the virtue of 
self-restraint, to submit in person to the 
authority imposed on others; while in a still 
later development, at least equal prominence 
must be given to public spirit, to use for a 
collective or unselfish end the measure of 
authority bestowed on each individual. 
American society has witnessed the passage 
from the first stage to the second; much 
must be done before we have attained to the 
third. 

In the beginnings of civilization the virtue 
of courage is a necessary prerequisite for 
any and all government. When people so 
far emerge from superstition that they be- 
gin to distrust the authority of the priest, a 
strong and fearless hand is needed to create 
a recognized police authority which can re- 
press license and disorder. Whoever has this 
courage will have authority, for without it 
there is no authority at all. If it is pos- 
sessed by but few, we shall have an oli- 
garchy; the more widely it is diffused, the 
more nearly shall we aproach democracy. 
We can have no social order, oligarchic or 
democratic, without the personal courage 
and physical force to maintain it. So funda- 
mental are these things that there is a dis- 
position in certain stages of society to con- 
done in the possessors of courage and fight- 
ing efficiency the want of many other vir- 
tues; to let them vindicate the majesty of 
the law by hanging the wrong man if the 
right man is not to be found; to let them 
assert their authority to make laws by an 
assumption of an authority in their own per- 
son to break the laws which they have 
made; to despise and suppress the “ base 
mechanicals ” who would protest against this 
arbitrary infraction of legal principle. 

But the “ base mechanicals,’ however un- 


. justly despised in a nation’s beginings, prove 


a necessity for its progress beyond those be- 
ginnings. The state, as Aristotle says, hay- 
ing begun as'a means of making life possi- 
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ble, continues as a means of making life 
prosperous. When once the necessary basis 
of authority is established, that authority 
becomes with each generation more impar- 
tial and more absolute, protecting the labor- 
er as well as the soldier or politician. The 
brave citizen can in these later generations 
best serve, the cause of his country, not by 
an excess of personal zeal in behalf of his 
nation, but by a readiness to submit his 
claims to the arbitrament of tribunals which 
have been established for the determination 
of justice. This change from the virtue of 
fortitude to that of temperantia is manifest in 
every department of human activity as soon 
as it advances beyond a certain rudinientary 
stage. Fighting ceases to be a matter of per- 
sonal courage, and becomes a matter of dis- 
cipline, so that the ideal soldier is no longer 
the leader of a cavalry charge, but the or- 
ganizer of victory, who can give and take 
orders as part of a larger whole. 
in business is no longer the perquisite of the 
venturesome trader who starts on a voyage of 
exploration, but of the painstaking merchant 
who understands the laws of supply and de- 
mand, and can regulate his conduct by those 
laws. In short, the whole feudal organiza- 
tion of society, where authority rests on 
courage and services given in return for per- 
sonal protection, gives place to a newer and 
larger order, where the authority of per- 
manent principles is recognized as superior 
to that of any person, and where that man 
serves the world best who can best take his 
share both in wielding and in recognizing 
this authority. ; 

Through these two stages, which it has 
taken Europe centuries to accomplish, Amer- 
ica has been passing in a comparatively 
brief period. First we have the lawless 
frontier community, where men have such 
rights as they can defend with their own 
revolvers; where, in case of emergency, the 
vigilante, who takes the law into his own 
hands, is the most necessary of citizens; 
where the necessity for the presence of 
Judge Lynch is so sharply recognized that 
his occasional mistakes are condoned; and 
where absence of power to insist on one’s 
own rights is almost as bad as having no 
rights at all. With the necessity for more 
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tal and the establishment of the police au- 
thority which is coincident with that employ- 
ment, the virtues and vices of the frontiers- 
man pass out of political prominence, and 
we reach a stage where the standard of so- 
cial success is found in playing with keen- 
ness the games of commerce and of politics; 
where every man is expected to submit to 
the law of which he becomes a part, but 
where, as long as he keeps within the rules 
set by that law, all things are condoned 
which do not pass the lines of meanness or 
violent immorality which disqualifies a man 
from associating personally with his fellow 
men. j 

The suddenness of the change has been at- 
tended with all the exaggeration to which 
sudden social movements are liable. In Eu- 
rope the men who exercised authority in vir- 
tue of their courage were only gradually dis- 
placed by those who did so in virtue of their 
astuteness. ‘The earlier standard of military 
virtue as a qualification for social distinc- 
tion persisted long after it had ceased to be 
the main requisite for success in business 
and in politics, or even in war itself. Tradi- 
tions as to the use of wealth which had sur- 
vived from earlier times exercised a potent 
influence even upon those who had amassed 
that wealth by the methods peculiar to later 
ones. A man who would have that standing 
in the community which for most men is the 
chief object of ambition was compelled to 
pay his respects to the past no less than to 
the present. In America the case was differ- 
ent. The flood’ of industrial settlement 
swept so rapidly into the districts which but 
a short time before had been the habitat of 
the miner or the ranchman that it obliterat- 
ed as with a sponge the traces of the social 
order of a ruder time. Unhampered by prec- 
edent, each man set out to make his fortune 
in a world where all were from one stand- 
point peaceful citizens and from another ab- 
solute adventurers. Life in the half settled 
communities of the United States became a 
game in a sense which it perhaps never had 
been before; a game played by a series of ’ 
accepted rules, and where no tradition or 
code of etiquet not incorporated in the 
rules counted for anything at all. The re- 
sult has been an exaltation of the principles 
peculiar to one stage of the world’s history 








to an eminence of unquestioned supremacy 
which they have elsewhere sought in vain. 
As long as the conditions remained which 
gave birth to this state of things—free land, 
abundance’ of opportunities, a body of men 
possessed of physical and mental soundness, 
and starting to play the game with approxi- 
mately equal chances—so long did the moral 
and political standards which were based 
upon these conditions prove themselves tol- 
erably adequate for the purpose in hand. 
They might be objected to by outside observ- 
ers as incomplete, wanting in background, 
crude, repulsive, if you like; but they at 
least enabled a vast social machine to be run 
with a great deal of aggregate happiness and 
with less glaring violation of justice than 
had been exemplified in any other machine 
to which the critics could point. But with a 
change in conditions this degree of success 
was less fully assured. And this change has 
already come about. Organization in busi- 
ness, in local politics, and in national poli- 


ties. has brought with it an inequality of op-' 


portunity and an unfairness of conditions in 
which the game of life is played. Competi- 
tive business is giving place to trusts. The 
town meeting has been supplanted by the 
organized municipality. The old federation 
of States, with strong traditions of home 
rule, has beeome a centralized nation, reach- 
ing out beyond its old borders to rule over 
other nations less civilized than itself. 
Under these circumstances it becomes im- 
possible for the community to rest compla- 
cently in that egoistic morality whicn 
seemed sufficient for the needs of a genera- 
tion earlier. We can no longer rely on com- 
petition to protect the consumers against 
abuse when industry has become so highly 
organized that all production is centralized 
in the control of a single body. It is no 
longer true, in the sense that it was true 
fifty years ago, that each man may be left 
free to manage his own business, and that 
the community will find its work best done 
as a consequence of such freedom. Com- 
merce and industry are no longer to be re- 
garded as games where we have nothing to 
do but to applaud the most skillful player 
when he wins, and rest in the assurance that 
his triumph is in line with the best interests 
of the community as a whole. What once 
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was regarded as a game has: now become a 
trust, not merely in the superficial and acci- 
dental sense in which the name “ trust” is 
now applied to all large combinations of 
capital, but in a profounder sense—as a 
trust exercised on behalf of the public, 
which it is in the power of those who con- 
trol this capital to use well or ill at their 
pleasure, without adequate restraint from 
any quarter. Where competition is thus be- 
come a remote contingency, and where law 
is almost necessarily inadequate unless it 
be made so strict as to forbid the good no 
less than the evil in private business enter- 
prise, a new system of ethics is a matter of 
vital necessity for the American people—a 
system which shall treat the director no long- 
er as an individual pursuing private business 
of his own and with the right to resent the 
suggestion that he should conduct it un- 
selfishly, but as having moral responsibilities 
to his stockholders, to his workingmen, and 
to the consumers that purchase his goods or 
his services. In the absence of such an eth- 
ical advance, no political or legal solution of 
the so-called: trust problem is likely to be 
effective. Demagogs will continue to meet 
it with prohibitions which do not prohibit. 
Visionaries will attempt to limit its abuses 
by semi-socialistic measures that are readily 
evaded. But each of these classes will tend 
to perpetuate the evils which it is trying to 
check. They are attempting to reform by 
improved legal machinery matters for which 
there can be no real remedy without im- 
proved commercial morality. 

Nor are we better protected against the 
abuses of public trusts than against those of 
private ones. Our old-fashioned methods of 
representative government have not proved 
adequate to guard us against the evils in- 
cident to the working of administrative ma- 
chinery in our cities and our States. To 
govern properly in old times it was chiefly 
necessary to see that a sound public opinion 
should be formed by debate between the 
champions of different interests. A repre- 
sentative assembly, whose members came 
from different districts, was admirably 
adapted to secure this end. The presence of 
members from every locality involved was 
a sufficient protection against the adoption 
of measures through ignorance of the needs 
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of the several sections. But with the sub- 
stitution of the work of actual government 
for that of discussion, the representative as- 
sembly no longer proves equally well 
adapted for our purposes. It becomes an 
arena for contests between conflicting 
claims, rather than for the interchange and 
reconciliation of differing views. It be- 
comes a field where party organization can 
exercise its fullest sway, and where the self- 
interest of the several parts, instead of be- 
coming a means for the promotion of the 
welfare of the whole, becomes too often a 
means toward its spoliation. With the in- 
creasing scale on which public business is 
conducted, it has undergone a change analo- 
gous to that which we see in private busi- 
ness. It has become a trust in a deeper 
sense than it was a generation or two ago. 
A wider discretionary power for good or ill 
is placed in the hands of those by whom the 
public affairs of the city or State are con- 
ducted. These affairs will not be safe when 
politics is regarded as a game, any more 
than private interests are safe when com- 
merce is regarded as a game. Nor can they 
be made so by any constitutional machinery. 
A moderate degree of reform is indeed pos- 
sible by fixing the responsibility in the 
hands of a single person instead of dividing 
it among so many as to neutralize at once 
the power for good and the accountability for 
evil. But this change, however salutary and 
even necessary in the conduct of municipal 
or State business, is far from meeting the 
whole evil. Until there is a fundamental 
reform in the code of political ethics which 
the community imposes upon its members, 
public trusts will be no more adequately 
controlled than private ones. Nay, they are 
likely to be even less adequately controlled, 
because a public official, holding his power 
as a tool of a ring and acknowledging no 
allegiance to standards higher than those 
which have made his organization success- 
ful, is as a rule more firmly intrenched in 
authority than the representative of any pri- 
vate corporation, however. extensive and 
powerful. Until such a change is made, the 


socialistic ideal of reforming abuse of pri- 
vate trust by the substitution of public trust 
will be but a substitution of one set of mas- 
ters for another. 
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If this difficulty. is felt in internal affairs, 
where those who suffer are at any rate citi- 
zens and men of action, with the power to 
make their protests heard even where they 
cannot make their resistance successful, 
much worse will it be in dealing with colo- 
nies and dependencies. The history of our In- 
dian affairs has proved how much real im- 
morality may characterize the public deal- 
ings of a people who in their private deal- 
ings with one another are characterized by 
honesty and _  straightforwardness. When- 
ever we govern a race so inferior that it is 
not, and in the nature of things cannot be, 
adequately represented in our councils, one 
of two things must happen: either it will be 
left a victim of the most unscrupulous office- 
holders—as in the case alluded to—or it will 
be championed by disinterested men, not as 
a means for their own political success, but 
as a duty which they owe to their own 
moral natures. Under an imperialistic pol- 
icy our Government cannot remain what it 
was. It must grow either worse or better. 
It cannot remain a game, in which thé strug- 
gle for success is as far as possible disso- 
ciated from the moral sense of the partici- 
pants. It will involve either a direct breach 
of trust or a direct acceptance of trust. 

Our own experience with problems other 
than these, and the experience of England > 
with this particular problem, both warrant 
us in the belief that we shall move toward a 
better solution rather than toward a worse. 
England’s first political dealings in India 
were characterized by methods totally inde- 
fensible. The career of Warren Hastings 
is an example of how a really great man 
may be infected by a disordered public mo- 
rality. But the very powerlessness of India 
to protect itself against official abuse brought 
home to the English mind as the conditions 
in England or in America had failed to do 
the fact that public unmorality meant pub- 
lic immorality. Without going so far as to 
assert that the reform of the English civil 
service and the purification of English pol- 
itics were the results of experiences in India 
and the colonies—for this is a disputed point 
—we can at any rate see that the very weak- 
ness of England’s dependencies has com- 
pelled the young men of Erziand, as they go 
out into official duties in these land, to adopt 
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the position of protectors, quickened by the 
responsibility which attaches to such a re- 
lation, rather than of adventurers seeking 
their fortunes in the opportunity of personal 
gain. The development of this mental atti- 
tude was in some respects less difficult in 
England than it will be in America, because 
there was in England a survival of certain 
traditions from the earlier military age of 
society which made social success depend 
far more upon the acceptance of responsi- 
bility than upon the achievement of emi- 
nelice in business or in politics. Yet, in spite 
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of this difficulty, we may look forward to 


the future with confidence. A country which 
has in so many of its parts passed in a sin- 
gle generation from the lawlessness of fron- 
tier life to the extreme:of legality may read- 
ily in a generation more pass from a state 
where conceptions of public duty are 
bounded by legality alone to one where they 
are inspired by a moral obligation which 
will carry into the conduct of-public affairs 
the principles and the sentiments which we 
recognize in private ones. 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Complaint of the “Olivette.” 
By Theodore Roberts: 


Nore : —The “‘ Olivette,” with thirty-eight correspondents on board, left Port Tampa, e# route for Cuba, half. a day 


after the rest of the transport fleet had sailed. 


. H, Captain, pull the bell that gives the word, 
O For all the other ships are in the bay; 
The “ Seneca,” the grunting ‘ Yucatan,” 
Can see the Gulf, by now, across the spray; 


The 
The 


“Rio Grande” is just a speck of black; 
“ Morgan ” and the “ Gussie”’ two red stars. 


Oh, pull thé bell, and let us take the track, 
Or we will miss the glory of the wars. 


We've taken all the ice from Petersburg— 
We've coal enough to steam us east to Spain. 


The 


“ Florida” lies wounded at her dock— 


The sunset wind is puffing up the rain. 

Oh, Captain, wake the oily engineers— 
Yank up the rod that jingle-jinks the bell! 

The Thirty-eight are shouting, through their tears, 
“We'll miss the row, and have no news te tell.” 


I see the “ Vigilancia,” hull down! 
She’ll jump the “ bar” to-night and slip the Key— 
Pass Egmont and the Cedars, southward ho! 
There go the “ Concho” and the “ Cherokee” ! 
The “ Iroquois” is working in a sweat, 
Reversing, butting; now he has the tide, 
While I, the dainty, racing “ Olivette,”’ 
Cling to the dock and batter my port side. 


Oh, Captain, pull the bell that gives the word, 
For all the other ships are under way. 
The “ Matteawan” has distanced Quarantine— 
Oh, see her go a-trailing down the bay! 
My patient correspondents have gone daft— 
They shake their fists, and hang along the rail— 
They fill me with discomfort fore and aft, 
All shouting, “‘ Why in goodness don’t we sail?” 


Steam out to-morrow? That will do. Good-night! 
My sixteen knots will catch them at The Light. 


FrEverictTon, N. B., Canapa, 
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A Successful Colonial Government. 


By Dr. George G. Groff, 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER OF THE SUPERIOR Boarp oF HEALTH oF Porto Rico. 


[Last March we printed two articles by Mr. Tuthill, the private secretary of Gen. Henry, on the Progress of 
Porto Rico under the military government of the United States from the time of the American occupation to the end 
of Gen. Henry’s administration. This article of Dr. Groff’s sums up the results of the rule of Gen. Davis from the time 


of his incumbency to the present.—EnTor.] 


HE first American Governor of Porto 
TT Rico, General Brooke, continued the 
governmental machinery the Span- 

iards had left, making but few changes. 
General Guy V. Henry found it necessary 
to accept the resignations of several of the 
members of the Insular Cabinet, and he also 
repealed a number of the most obnoxious 
and oppressive laws and abolished some op- 
pressive taxes. His policy was to reform the 


Government as rapidly as practicable, and- 


at the same time to give to the natives the 
largest possible amount of self-government. 

General George W. Davis, the third Gov- 
ernor, has fcllowed along much the same 
lines as did General Henry.‘ He has made a 
careful and profound study of the colonial 
systems of the past and of the present ages, 
and is doing all possible to educate Porto 
Rico in American ideas and methods of self- 
government. For, as General Henry recog- 
nized, and as every American who has made 
a study of these people cannot fail to see, it 
will require some time for them to be able 
to grasp the genius of American institutions 
and to organize and maintain their own gov- 
ernment unaided. 

One of the most notable features of the 
administration of General Davis has been the 
abolition of the Insular Cabinet. Of this 
body, consisting originally of Secretaries of 
State, of Finance, of Communication and of 
Worship and Education, there now remains 
but a single one called “The Civil Secre- 
tary.” This official is in direct charge of cer- 
tain internal affairs, and has under him three 
bureaus—viz., of State and of Municipal Af- 
fairs, of Internal Revenue and Agriculture. 
The Civil Secretary and the three chiefs of 
bureaus are all-Porto Ricans, and are all ap- 
pointed by the Governor. .The treasurer of 
the island and all the customs officers are 
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connected with the United States Army. The 
auditor is from the Auditor-General’s Office, 
Washington, D. C. There are nine Internal 
Revenue districts, all in charge of native 
Porto Ricans. 

The Cabinet being abolished, it was nec- 
essary to rule the island in some other man- 
ner, and General Davis solved the problem 
by establishing a number of “ Boards,” which 
now control a large portion of the insular 
affairs, reporting direct to the Military Gov- 
ernor. Except the secretaries of the boards, 
the members serve without pay. The boards 
now established are the following: The Ju- 
dicial Board, six members, four natives, two 
Americans; Board of Prison Control, six 
members, three natives, three Americans; 
Superior Board of Health, six members, two 
natives, four Americans; Insular Board of 
Education, nine members, six natives, three 
Americans; Board of Public Charities, eight 
membérs, two natives, six Americans; Ad- 
visory Board, nine members, all natives. 

It will be observed that the boards contain 
a mixed membership. Each native member 
learns American methods and ideas of ad- 
ministration, while the Americans are kept 
posted in native ideas, customs and prej- 
adices. The dual membership enables the 
necessary work to be accomplished along 
American lines without violating unduly the 
feelings of the natives. This system is the 
child of General Davis, and it offers an intelli- 
gent solution of existing problems in colonial 
government. Let the system be tried else- 
where. 

The establishment of the United States 
Provisional Court, in which are tried all of- 
tenses against the United States, or. its 
army and navy, and all cases in which for- 
eigners are involved, and with the court the 
introduction of jury trials and of the habeas 
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corpus act, heretofore unknown in Porto 
Rico, mark a great advance. The natives 
have the fullest confidence in the court, and 
it is an object lesson to all classes over the 
slow Spanish methods formerly prevailing, 
under which men died in prison before they 
could be brought to trial. It is currently re- 
ported here that no class, except those 
trained in Spanish law, are opposed to the 
American court, or to American methods of 
judicial procedure, this being another illus- 
tration of the fact that the learned are oftén 
the persons most opposed to human prog- 
ress. This also is the first court Porto Rico 
ever had which has been free from execu- 
tive control. 

The insular police, organized by General 
Henry, has proven a great success, and is 
well worthy of study for introduction into 
other colonies. It consists of one chief, a 
German-American, one assistant-chief, a na- 
tive, four captains, ten lieutenants and three 
hundred and thirty-nine privates. The men 
patrol all portions of the island on foot, and 
to their credit it must be said that in two 
months after their organization they rooted 
out every nest of bandits and stopped the 
burning of houses and the robberies and 
murders which were common in. the moun- 
tains. They, a few hundred men, did what 
the army, speaking a different language and 
in a strange land, could not do. They could 
track down each individual bandit, a thing 
impossible for the soldiers. In the insular 
police lies the germ for the government of 
all our tropical islands. But few soldiers 
will be needed if the police are properly of- 
ficered by Americans. This body of men is 
paid by the Insular Government, which is 
right and proper for all the colonies. If the 
American people do not desire a large stand- 
ing army, let the insular police idea be de- 
veloped at the expense of the colonies. 

The Porto Rican Battalion has become a 
success. Tropical countries are bad places 
for the morals of American soldiers, and it 
will be a blessing to the people at home 
when native troops are exclusively employed. 
The laxity of morals, the little restraint in 
intercourse between the sexes, is producing 
a volume of constitutional disease among 
northern soldiers, which will be a great curse 
to the communities to which they may re- 


tire after their terms of service are over. 
Besides saving the American boys, the train- 
ing which the native soldier gets in the 
army will be of incalculable benefit to him. 
He learns to keep clean, to sit at a table 
to eat, to go to bed at regular hours, in a 
word, receives an education which he never 
before dreamed of. To the credit of these 
native young men it should be said that it 
is reported that they send the greater por- 
tion of their wages home to their parents and 
relatives. 

Before the great storm of August 8th near- 
ly twenty thousand men were employed in 
repairing and constructing roads. The 
storm so completely prostrated every enter- 
prise, making for the time the collection of 
taxes impossible, that road building had to 
be discontinued temporarily. But extensive 


plans are being completed. It is hoped to 


spend during the next year $750,000 off roads, 
and since laborers can be secured for 30 
cents (gold) each per ddy, a ‘considerable 
amount of road-building should be accom- 
plished. It is proposed to complete the road 
from North to South, from Ponce through 
Adjuntas and Utuado to Arecibo. This will 
give communication to the interior by two 
roads, there now existing only the military 
road to the interior. The belt road about the 
island will be completed. Short roads will 
be built from inland towns to their nearest 
seaports or to ‘the two great trans-insular 
roads. In this way it is hoped that the enor- 
mous expense of transportation and travel 
will be materially reduced and future fam- 
ines prevented. The island, relieved of the 
burden of the army, is easily able to build 
these roads. 

The French railroad is not completed, 
and, indeed, all of the old line is not in opera- 
tion. The company is said to feel that it 
needs additional guarantees before it will be 
justified in expending more money. Well in- 
formed Americans seem to think that the 
foreign company will never be a success, 
and the best thing which can occur for the 
company and for the people of the island is 
for it to sell out to live Americans; who will 
complete the road and make it pay. Gen- 
eral Roy Stone is here, and still sanguine 
ofthe success of his scheme to form a net- 
work of trolley toads over the island. 
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The public schools were opened about Oc- 
tober ist, and commendable progress is be- 
* ing made by both teachers and pupils. The 
school law which General John Eaton 
drafted is in operation without any friction. 
Nearly 600 public schools are in session, 
under the charge of the Central Board of 
Education at San Juan, and supervised by 
sixteen supervisors. Each supervisor has 
about 40 schools under his charge, and ex- 
perience gained in Porto Rico shows’ that 
this is all that one man can look after in a 
Spanish-American country, where there is 
any desire to improve methods. It keeps 
one man busy to keep forty native teachers 
at work. One teacher of English has also 
been provided for each municipality. About 
one-seventh only of the children of school 
age are in the schools. Help is needed, not 
only for the public schools, but also for the 
University, and for an Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station. A million dollars 
could be well used to introduce American 
methods and institutions. A farm of 100 
acres and $40,000 has been secured for a 
Normal and Industrial School, which is to be 
located at Fajardo on the east coast. The 
American Missionary Association has opened 
schools at Santurce and at Lares. A colle- 
giate institute, on a private foundation, has 
been opened at Penueles. The children and 
the parents ask for schools. Only the pro- 
fessional politicians are indifferent. The 
hope of the island rests in its ability to edu- 
cate its children. 

The island has recovered, in part, from the 
great hurricane; still 200,000 people are be- 
ing fed. Tropical dysentery and anzemia are 
destroying hundreds of lives every month, 
as they have always in the past. Very re- 
cently a young army surgeon, Lieutenant 
Bailey K. Ashford, has discovered the cause 
of the anzemia of Porto Rico in an intestinal 
parasite which feeds upon the blood. Dr. 
Ashford has succeeded in dislodging the 
parasite in 95 per cent. of the cases he has 
treated. The report of Lieutenant Ashford 
on this disease is the first paper ever written 
in Porto Rico on the subject, and may give 
some idea of the activity of the American 
physician compared with the Spanish. 

The work of compulsory vaccination 
closed July ist, at which time the records 


showed that 800,000 persons had been vac- 
cinated. Small-pox has not been heard of in 
the island now for nearly two months, and 
it is hoped that it has been completely 
stamped out, a thing heretofore unknown in 
a Spanish-American country. Not a single 
ease of yellow fever appeared in the island 
all the past summer, thus proving that it is 
not endemic here, and maintaining the tradi- 
tional healthfulness of the country. With no 
small-pox, no yellow fever, and anzemia and 
dysentery under control, these islands will 
have no terrors for Northern people. Thus, 
one by one, the causes of tropical diseases 
are being discovered. It is, indeed, a matter 
of germs and not of climate which we have 
to contend with in these regions, and the 
white man will yet conquer the tropics and 
make himself a healthful home there. 

The people anxiously await the action of 
Congress. They hope for absolute free trade 
with the home country. They hope for laws 
which will permit capital to enter the is- 
land. They hope for a fixed currency, for an 
Agricultural College and Experiment Sta- 
tion, and many expect local self-government. 
As to free trade, it will in this case: work 
only good for both parties, the volume of 
sugar and tobacco which Porto Rico pro- 
duces being so small that no possible harm 
can result to Americai farmers and planters. 

The granting of franchises for public 
works should no longer be delayed. Not a 
dollar can now be invested in any public im- 
provement and possess adequate security. 
Neither the insular nor the municipal gov- 
ernments can borrow a dollar, and yet all are 
free from debts. To permit Porto Rico to 
borrow $5,000,000 fcr roads and schools 
would be a blessing to the people. The pres- 
ent conditions are simply intolerable to na- 
tives and Americans alike. Every wheel of 
industry is blocked. The people sit with 
folded hands awaiting permission to go to 
work. 

The need of tuition in American methods 
of government becomes more evident each 
day. After the storm few municipal gov- 
ernments rallied, as they should have done, 
some collapsing entirely. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the people can abandon at once 
the methods of 400 years. But they are apt 
students, and possibly in five years Ameri; 
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can ideas will have been grasped to the ex- 
tent that they will be able to navigate their 
own little government. The dangerous 
friends of Porto Rico now are those who ask 
for her immediate and complete self-govern- 
ment. The people are unable to keep their 
schools open, to pay their teachers, to care 
for their poor and sick, to speedily try crim- 
inals, to care for their jails—in a word, they 
know now only Spanish methods, and these 
are intolerably bad. Whatever changes are 
made, a strong government and unchanging 
policy are needed in the development of the 
island. It will be a fatal mistake to have a 
succession of Governors, each free to start a 
policy of his own. The government may be 
civil or military, if it is only strong at the 
center, with a sweeping veto power in the 
hands of the Governor, but, without atten- 
tion to these matters, the future political 
history of Porto Rico will not be different 
from the old Spanish-American countries. 
The task is self-imposed. It is a stupen- 
dous one. No nation has ever attempted to 
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transform a Spanish civilization. The world 
will look on with interest while America 
tries to engraft the youngest and best civil- 
ization the world has ever seen upon one of 
the oldest and most corrupt. 

It will succeed, even tho mistakes are 
made. The world ‘is now too small to per- 
mit any portion to be unimproved to the ut- 
most. After four hundred years, the Span- 
ish-American countries of South and Central 
America are scarcely utilized. This cannot 
much longer continue. The Anglo-Saxon will 
search for unoccupied lands, and he will 
reach South America and will occupy it, 
moving ‘South to Venezuela through Porto 
Ricn. 

The census returns now indicate that the 
island has at this moment a population of 
over 1,000,000 souls. While it is one of the 
most densely populated portions of the 
earth, scarcely a tenth of the soil is under 
cultivation. Cultivated as is Holland, it 
would support with ease from three to five 
million people. 

San Juan, P..R. 


Mr. Bridges’s Poems. 


By Edmund Gosse. 


lic is absorbed in its African troubles, Mr. 

Bridges comes forward with the long- 
awaited edition of his collected poems. I am 
afraid that the roar of the cannon will drown 
for most ears this delicate flute-music. A fate 
attends some people, and Mr. Bridges has 
been always unlucky in his address to the 
world at large. He has never, in this quarter 
of a century of his poetical existence, scored 
a single popular success. Perhaps this is ex- 
actly why he is so very dear to an inner circle 
of admirers; they are sure not to have to 
discuss their favorite with any adverse or un- 
sympathetic outsider. Iu his own little clan 
Mr. Bridges reigns supreme. There it is quite 
legitimate to put forth the claim that he is 
the greatest English poet since Swinburne. 
For my own part, I should cavil at the word 
“ greatest,” for Mr. Bridges does not present 
aspects of magnitude. But if one of his spe- 


J UST at this moment, when the British pub- 


cial admirers attacks me with such epithets 
as “most delicate” or “ most an artist,” he 
meets from me but very scant opposition. 
Of one thing I am certain: Mr. Bridges can 
well afford to dispense with instant popular- 
ity, for his successes owe nothing to their 
immediate attractiveness, but to their adhe- 
sion to the inherent laws of poetical beauty. 

Something must be said about the story of 
the writer, who has carefully avoided public- 
ity, and is even less known than his writ- 
ings. Mr. Robert Bridges was born in 1844, 
and received his training at Oxford. He was 
not early drawn to the practice of verse. I 
remember that I heard of him, as an oarsman 
long before I heard of him as a poet, and at 
college I think he was most prominent as an 
athlete. Then he traveled for some years, 
and coming back to London took up the study 
of medicine at one of our great hospitals. 
He attained distinction as a doctor, and was 








in practice till he was nearly forty. Mean- 
while the poetry had begun to well up in him, 
irrepressibly, and in 1873 a thin blue volume, 
now excessively desired by collectors, ap- 
peared, containing some of his loveliest 
things. For this child of: his youth he pres- 
ently conceived a singular hatred; he endeav- 
ored to destroy it, and was actually known to 
haunt the bookcases of those to whom he had 
given it, in order surreptitiously to tear out 
the contents, leaving the fair blue boards in- 
tact. I, who write this, actually on one occa- 
sion detected him, red-handed, in the moment 
of attempting this crime. 

Whether for some reason connected with 
his unnatural,detestation of his “‘ Poems” of 
1873 or not I cannot decide, this was for 
many years the only book which Mr. Bridges 
brought out in the usual way. His publica- 
tions were rather numerous, but they took 
the form of stitched pamphlets or privately 
printed editions; it was not until 1885 that 
the public was able to go into a shop and buy 
“Eros and Psyche.” I cannot help suspect- 
ing that even then it took very little advan- 
tage of this privilege, for Mr. Bridges went 
back to his pamphlets and his private issues. 
Many of his works have been produced for a 
few hundreds of lucky connoisseurs by Mr. 
Daniel, of Worcester College, Oxford, at his 
interesting and antiquated printing press. In 
fact, altho selections from Mr. Bridges have 
since 1890 been obtainable, now for the first 
time his collected poems are within the reach 
of the ordinary reader. Even now these pleas- 
ant volumes are not complete. Of Mr. 
Bridges’s plays only one, ‘“‘ Prometheus, the 
¥ire-Giver,” is here printed. His dramas, it 
is true, are not uniformly interesting, but 
readers who desire to follow the workings of 
his genius ought to study “ Nero” and “The 
Feast of Bacchus,” if only for the sake of 
their strange revival of archaic forms and ef- 
forts. 

Most professional artists suffer, without 
question, from slipping too easily into a rut of 
life. It would do us all good to be trans- 
planted from our habits, forcibly made to 
migrate from our associations. Mr. Bridges 
had the courage in middle life to take the 
step which few men dare to take. He deter- 
mined to throw up his profession, quit Lon- 

don, and bury himself in a country village 
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amongst total strangers. Accordingly, to the 
surprise of all his friends, he vanished, like 
Waring, altho not so completely. He took an 
cld manor-house at Yattendon, a rural parish 
in Berkshire, far from the nearest town and 
without a railway station. Here for nearly 
twenty years he bas given himself exclu- 
sively to meditation and poetry, daring to 
defy country opinion by adopting no form of 
“sport,” but waiting for the heavenly spark 
to fall, as Wordsworth did at Grasmere, or 
Landor at Llanthony. It needs real courage 
and a high vocation to spend the calm years 
thus in our bustling and fidgeting generation. 

It is interesting to try to observe what has 
been the effect of this determined separation 
from the world. No doubt a peculiar tempta- 
tion—into which both Wordsworth and 
Browning fell—is to write at uninspired 
moments, because the poet has no other occu- 
pation. Into this snare Mr. Bridges has not 
fallen; his works are, even to-day, of quite 
moderate extent. On the other hand, the iso- 
lation of his life and the absence of that cur- 
rent criticism by the world’s common sense, 
which is often of great service to imaginative 
persons, have encouraged in him a defiance of 
other people’s tastes, which has produced odd 
and sometimes rather unfortunate results. 
Mr. Bridges, more, perhaps, than any other 
eminent writer of our day, exhibits an in- 
difference to the ear and eye of those whom 
he may be conjectured to address. This at- 
titude is almost arrogant in its stiffness; Mr. 
Bridges offers his poetry to the world, with a 
careless gesture, and his readers may take it 
or leave it. He is an untiring experimental- 
ist, or theoretician, in the capacities of verse, 
and he pursues these semi-artistic, semi- 
scientific investigations without the slightest 
considerations for the feelings of his readers. 
Perhaps if he rubbed shoulders with the 
world of men he would gain in conciliation; 
on the other hand, he might very probably 
lose in originality and independence. We 
must accept him as we find him—an odd, 
spicy fruit, with a rind that sometimes repels 
the taster. 

There can be no more searching question to 
apply to a poet than “ What think you of 
Milton?” All the secrets of the art of Eng- 
lish poetry lie hidden in the unfathomable 
music of the author of “Paradise Lost,” 
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Wherever the verse of our race has, during 
the last two hundred years, undergone reno- 
vation, whether at the hands of Thomson, 
Coleridge, Keats or Tennyson, some aspect of 
Milton has always been the guiding light. He 
is the one impeccable, the one inclusive 
master of English versification. It is a proof 
of his embracing and ductile genius that gen- 
erations of successive poets find new guid- 
ance in his example; from his own contem- 
porary, Congreve (in “The Mourning 
Bride”), down-to. our latest singer, Mr. 
Stephen Phillips (in “Christ in Hades”), 
each writer of the central tradition finds new 
chords buried somewhere in the interwoven 
melodies of Milton. To this source, which he 
has studied more closely than any one who 
has preceded him, Mr. Bridges has gone for 
his vocal inspiration. But there is something 
for every temperament in Milton. Tennyson 
went there to borrow “the bloom profuse ” 
and the “rich ambrosial ocean” colors; Mr. 
Bridges’s temperament is precisely the oppo- 
site, and he seeks the restraint of “ Paradise 
Regained,” the hard simplicity of ‘“ Samson 
Agonistes.” 

It appears to me that the. first quality to be 
recognized in the poetry of Mr. Bridges is its 
austerity. Alone among our modern poets, 
he does not attempt to deafen us with sound 
or blind us with dazzling color. The deter- 
mination of writers, in all languages, at this 
end of a century, to excite their readers upon 
every occasion and to be forever producing 
electrical effects upon the senses, is a feature 
which will probably attract the notice of 
future historians of literature. In Mr. Kip- 
ling—so far as he can be considered a poet— 
this habit reaches its extremity. In his bal- 
lads the note is invariably forced: the rain 
“threshes,” the rollers are “ drunken,” the 
islands are “ painted vermilion.” With Mr. 
Bridges the opposite is always the case. He 
pushes reticence to the point of dryness, and 
in his anxiety not to do wrong to the sacred 
‘dignity of beauty, he neglects those sen- 
suous aspects of it which all the world has 
learnt to demand from the poet. Hence there 
are passages and even whole pages in his 
work which the absence of any species of 
ornament makes exceedingly difficult for a 
modern attention to follow. 

To discuss the poetry of Mr. Bridges in any 
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fulness would necessitate a consideration of 
new theories of poetic language and new 
practices of prosody, which would not greatly 
interest the general reader. These must here 
be left untouched, though they will always 
offer subject of faseinating discussion to a 
few persons. It must, however, be particu- 
larly noticed that Mr. Bridges is diametrical- 
ly opposed to the majority of recent poets in 
not considering verse as a canvas mainly in- 
tended to carry the embroidery of fine fancies 
and voluptuous language. He attempts, not 
always with success, indeed, but always 
strenuously, to return to the antique notion 
that poetic value resides. not in the attri- 
butes, but in the essence of what is written. 
Readers who dread the strain of contending 
with compositions which impress them as 
hard, and therefore barren, should confine 
themselves to the shorter lyrics of Mr. 
Bridges, among which they will discover 
some of the finest and simplest poetry of our 
age. 

To the collected edition under review, Mr. 
Bridges has added a section of ‘“ New Poems,” 
so that even those enthusiasts who have pos- 
sessed themselves with difficulty of all his 
pamphlets of private verse will be obliged to 
purchase those volumes also. These are 
twenty-eight in number, and they appear to 
have been written since 1896. They display 
no new qualities, but they suggest in an in- 
teresting manner the deepening of some 
which he has always possessed. They show 
us that, in his close country isolation, he 
studies more and more exclusively the fea- 
tures of the life immediately around him. I 
cannot recall that Berkshire—one of the least 
attractive of the English counties—has ever 
been described by a poet before. Mr. Bridges 
is not afraid to take us into the “ striped” 
November fields and point what he sees. I 
have room for but one extract: 

“Out by the ricks the mantled engine stands 

Crestfallen, deserted,—for now all hands 

Are told to the plough,—and ere it is dawn, 
appear 

The tearcrs following and crossing far and near, 

As hour by hour they broaden the brown bands 

Of the striped fields; and behind them perk and 
prance 

The heavy rooks, and daws grey-pated dance; 

As awhile, surmounting a crest, in sharp outline 

(A miniature of toil, a gem’s design), 














They are pictured, horses’ and men, or now 
near by 

Above the lane they shout lifting the share, 

By the trim hedgerows bloom’d with purple air; 

‘Where, under the thorns, dead leaves in huddle 
lie 

Packed by the gales of Autumn, and in and out 

The small wrens glide 

With a happy note of cheer, 

And yellow amprets flutter above and about, 

Gay, familiar in fear.” 


It would be easier to find “ prettier” ex- 
amples of Mr. Bridges, but not one more 
characteristic of what makes him take a 






HE commerce of our Pacific:Coast is in 
good condition at present, and the de- 
velopments in the .Far East have 

stimulated some industries to a greater de- 

gree than ever before, but, on the whole, I 

do not think that our new possessions have 

as yet produced any great results in the im- 


provement of the West. The trade of the’ 


Orient cannot expand under present condi- 
tions because we lack the necessary steamer 
tonnage to move even the business now of- 
fering. Should there suddenly arise a great 
demand for our goods in the Far Hast, there 


are not sufficient vessels on the Pacific Coast- 


to-day to meet it, so many of the steamers 
engaged in the world’s commerce having 
been chartered for transports by the United 
States and the British Government that 
there are not enough left to do any extra 
carrying trade between the Pacific Coast and 
the Orient. 

At present there are no signs of a new 
shipbuilding era on the Pacific Coast, and it 
may be some time before this industry will 
prove a profitable one there. Some of our 
war vessels of the finest type have been con- 
structed in Pacific Coast: shipyards—some at 
San Francisco and numerous wooden mer- 
chandise carrying vessels on Puget Sound— 
but it does not follow that it will pay to build 
other iron or steel ships there. Builders on 
the Atlantic Coast can construct steel ships 
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unique place in our recent literatuite—his 
stern exactitude, his classic fidelity of vision, 
his picturésque and chiseled plainness. If 
among these “new poems” there is nothing 


-quite so perfect as his ‘‘ Secular Ode for Bton 


College’ (which I think his noblest effort, 
and one of the first of modern lyrics), there is 
yet a great deal here to show that Mr. 
Bridges, in his fortunate seclusion at Yatten- 
don, preserves in much of their pristine fresh- 
ness his qualities as one of the most original 
of recent English poets. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


much cheaper than those on the Pacific 
Coast, and the question of cost will always 
decide the location of an industry. There is 
an abundance of iron ore of good quality on 
the Pacific Coast, but until the mines are de- 


veloped and facilities provided for the man- 


ufacture there of iron and steel, the estab- 
lishment of shipyards and the construction 
of ocean going vessels in competition with 
the shipbuilders on the Atlantic Coast will 
not be practicable. 

At present producers of iron find good 
enough markets all over the world for the 
output of their mines, and not only are the 
markets good, but the prices also. When 
they can produce iron at seven and eight dol- 
lars per ton, and sell it for twenty dollars 


to industries close at hand, already estab- © 


lished and in a flourishing condition, it is 
apparent that the present time is not oppor- 
tune for the establishment of shipbuilding 
yards dependent upon iron brought from a 
long distance for their raw material. At the 
same time, aided by intelligent action on the 
part of Congress, there is no question but 
that the next twenty-five years will see an 
extraordinary development in the trade of 
the Pacific.. The beginning of that develop- 
ment is:at hand; to care for it we must have 
ships, and they will have to be constructed 
either on the Atlantic or Pacific Coast. 

Our Pacific Coast development at this time 
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depends largely upon the action of our Rep- 
resentatives in Washington. A careful, in- 
telligent consideration of the matter should 
result in the framing and passage by Con- 
gress of a bill calculated to promote the ex- 
tension of the commerce of the country and 
which will accomplish the results intended. 
The extension of this country’s tr@e with 
the Orient is a matter in which our farmers 
have the most vital interest. The farming 
community constitute over one-half of the 
patriotic and intelligent population of the 
country and a large percentage of the capi- 
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OW much material benefit would ac- 

H crue to the civilized world if the For- 

bidden Land of Tibet could be opened 

up Iam unable to say. A little gold has been 

discovered there; it has an abundance of 
borax, and it exports yak wool. 

My purpose in going to the country was 
scientific exploration; geographical, ethno- 
graphical and anthropological research oc- 
cupying much of my time. I wanted to see 
and study the land and the people and to 
settle certain questions that were of great 
interest to science. ‘The Royal Geographical 
Society of London aided me to the extent of 
a second set of surveying instruments. Oth- 
wise the expedition which I led from India 
in March, 1897, was my own in its entirety. 

I could get no native guides, so was forced 
to be the actual leader. Pursuit by Tibetan 
soldiers began almost immediately after we 
crossed the frontier, but we aimed for Lassa 
and actually got fifty-six marches into the 
interior of that forbidden country before we 
were captured. 

The difficulties encountered were well nigh 
inconceivable. The plateau of Southwestern 
Tibet, where I was traveling, was 15,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, and one may ob- 
tain some conception of that altitude by con- 
sidering that that is about 1,500 feet higher 





* This article was secured as an interview and was cor- 
rected by Mr. Landor, 
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tal. Heretofore they have been practically 
ignored by Congress in the settlement of im- 
portant trade questions. What has Congress 
ever really done for the farmers ? Looking _ 
back upon its history for the past quarter of 
a century we do not find any independent 
legislation tending to benefit the farming 
community. This cannot continue indefinite- 
ly. If something is not done for this great 
rural world, producers of so much of our 
national wealth, the country will hear from 
them. 


St. Paut, Minn. 


in Tibet. 


than Mount Blanc—the loftiest mountain in 
Europe. Several times we reached 20,000 
and even. 22,000 feet above the sea, and ‘the 
labor of merely breathing at that hight is ex- 
cessive. Then the action of ice has rotted 
the rocks, and a man traveling along a moun- 
tain slope is liable to step upon rocks that 
break and carry him down hundreds of feet. 


_Crevices in the ice constituted another dan- 


ger, especially on our night marches. There 
are no paths, except in the valleys or on the 
lowest part of the plateau; the country is 
one of the very roughest in all the world; 
the cold was severe;) we were forced to 
travel at night in order to avoid being seen; 
we could get no provisions, and in addition to 
all this I at last had to face a mutiny which, 
smoldering along for days, finally blazed up 
in an uttempt on my life by some of my own 
men. 

My party consisted of Shokas, Nepalese, 
Rongbas, Humlis, Jumlis, and Rajputs. Only 
the Rajputs proved faithful. There were 
two of them, and they said.I had been a 
father to them, and that they were my chil- 
dren, aud wherever I went they would go, 
and if I died they would die. And they 
meant what they said and stuck to it. Their 
names were Chanden Sing and Man Sing. 
One of the Shokas with a huge knife crept 
up to murder me while he thought I was 
asleep. but I was ready for him, and, rising, 
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beat the rascal with the butt of my rifle, and 
also beat the other mutineers, with the as- 
sistance of the Rajputs, till they promised 
complefe submission. But they all ran away 
at the first opportunity, and took our sup- 
plies with them. They ‘got safely back to 
Inéia. s 

I and the Rajputs went -on, aiming for 
Lassa, the capital, and as the pursuers kept 
increasing in numbers it became more and 
more difficult to evade them. At last they 
caught us, and that ended my work and 
researches for the time beirg. 

In spite of all difficulties and dangers, I ac- 
complished nearly all that I had designed or 
undertaken. I was able to make exhaustive 
experiments concerning the effects of rare- 
fied air on heart, lungs and brain. I mapped 
all Southeastern ‘Tibet, discovered the 
sources of the Brahmaputra River, which 


after the Yang-tse-Kiang is the greatest in 
and'I also settled in the negative the. 


Asia; 
mooted question whether or no there are in 
the interior of the Forbidden Land mountain 
peaks higher than any in the Himalayas. 

We managed to accomplish so much, in 
spite of the difficulties, because we were bet- 
ter on the march than the pursuers. The 
Tibetans wear so much clothing that they 
cannot walk fast, and by lying hidden in the 
day and marching fifteen or twenty miles at 
night, we were able to constantly evade the 
soldiers. We carried no sleeping bags, and 
our only shelter tent weighed but four 
pounds. We slept in blankets in the open 
air, and traveling thus light were hard to 
catch, though the soldiers could always pick 
up our trail in the morning and follow us all 
day. When we were captured at last it was 
by treachery. We had been without any- 
thing to eat for three days, and were bar- 
gaining with some natives for food and 
ponies to carry us. The people pretended to 
be friendly, but thirty or forty of them 
pounced upon me while I was stcoping down 
to look at 1 pony’s legs. Others seized my 
servants, and after a struggle we were 
bound. i 

The most astonishing thing about the 
Tibetans is their cowardice. They are Mon- 
golians, like the northern Chinese, with high 
cheek bones and slanting eyes; and their 
courage is of the same order’as that of the 
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inhabitants of Southern China. Why this 
should be so, when they are strong, hardy 
and temperate and bear pain with stoicism, 
I will have to leave to some one more deep- 
ly versed in psychological phenomena than 
myself. As to the fact I am competent to 
speak. They are the most absurd and amus- 
ing coWards [ ever saw. I caught a photo 
of 200 frightened out of their wits by a rat- 
tan shaken at them. Five hundred were 
afraid to attack myself and the Rajputs, 
tho we were much weakened by starvation; 
and it was only when my stooping gave 
them an opportunity of springing upon my 
back that they mustered courage enough for 
the assault. Even then they were in such a 
terrible state of funk that thirty or forty of 
them could not prevent my rising several 
times. 

It was on this cowardice I had been cal- 
culating, hoping by its means to “ bluff” 
my way through them into their capital. As 
they credited me with supernatural powers, 
their fear of me was not so very surpris- 
ing. But they show the same cowardice 
wken fighting among themselves, both par- 
ties to the combat usually becoming fright- 
ened and running away. 

Their fright caused them to ‘treat us with 
great cruelty. Chanden Sing was beaten 
with two hundred lashes, and I was put to 
torture for days. Save for injury to the 
sight of my left eye, I am now none the 
worse for it. They seared my eyes by hold- 
ing a red hot iron bar in front of them, and 
had me on the rack for twenty-four hours, 
straining and twisting all my joints, but 
after the first six or seven hours I ceased to 
feel the torture. I became numb. They were 
going to cut off my head, but the Indian Gov- 
ernment, hearing of my capture, sent an ex- 
pedition to demand my release, and the 
Tibetans then carried me to the frontier and 
delivered me over to the Indian officials. 

After they had secured myself and my serv- 
ants, they destroyed my: effects in a frenzy 
of rage and fear. Instruments valued at . 
£400 were broken in a few seconds, and 
photographic negatives of the greatest value 
were destroyed. My maps and notes were 
saved. They thought that my maps of the 
country were made for the purpose of ena- 
bling an army to enter and conquer it, and 
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hence the torture and their desire to cut off 
my head. 

During the twenty-five days of confinement 
I was visited by the man who is second in 
rank in Tibet. He came from the Grand 
Lama (called by the natives Dalai Lama), 
who never leaves his palace in Lassa. So the 
principal Tibetan authorities were directly 
chargeable with my treatment. 

The Dalai Lama is the absolute ruler of all 
Tibet. Tibet is the center of Buddhism, and 
it is in order to preserve the sacred soil 


from the profane foot of the unbeliever that - 


the endeavor to exclude all strangers except 
Chinamen and Nepalese is made. In the last 
twenty years it has been enforced much 
more rigidly than before that time. 

But tho Tibet is the center and source of 
this widespread religion, it is a center which 
radiates nothing and a source from which 
nothing flows. In Tibet the religion is found 
in its oldest form in the great monasteries, 
and the difference from the Buddhism of In- 
dia and China is considerable. 

When, last August, the Tibetans heard 
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that I was about to invade their country 
with another expedition they gathered an 
army of five thousand men to oppose me. The 
five thousand men promptly ran away when 
I appeared at the head of twenty determined 
followers. I entered Tibet and went where 
I liked, practically, tho I had some fighting. 
While there I broke the world’s record in 
mountain climbing by reaching an altitude of 
23,490 feet. I have not done with the coun- 
try yet, but will go again at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

In spite of all the hardships suffered there 
and the repulsiveness of the people, Tibet-has 
many attractions. To see the stars at their 
very best, go to Tibet. The air is so rarefied 
and exceedingly: pure that the glory of the 
moon and stars as they there appear is enor- 
mously increased. 

At night the heavens there are gorgeous 
beyond the possibility of conception of low- 
landers, and the stars blaze and are mag- 
nified to several times the size they appear te 


us here. 
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Notes from England. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


HE war in South Africa has brought 
‘about a state of public feeling in 
England unlike anything I can re- 

member. I can remember well what the gen- 
eral feeling was during the darkest days 
of the Crimean War, and I can recall 
with vivid memory the successive shocks 
which came upon the country during 
the earlier part of the Indian Mutiny. 
But in neithér case were the sensations 
anything like those which are_ spread- 
ing through England at present. During the 
Crimean War the allied armies of England 
and France met with hardly anything but 
success in the battle field. The English pub- 
lic were stirred to passionate indignation be- 
cause of the loss of life which was brought 
about by English departmental mismanage- 
ment and not by Russian arms. The storm 
of public anger overthrew an English Gov- 


ernment, but there were no defeats to bring 
a feeling of humiliation to Englishmen and 
of satisfaction to the enemies of England. 
During the Indian Mutiny there came mo- 
ments when the state of things seemed pos- 
itively desperate for the army and the sys- 
tem by which India was garrisoned. But, 
after the first shock of surprise that there 
should be any mutiny, every one understood | 
that England had a terrible task before her, 
with her Viceroy and her army in the midst 
of a vast population which might prove to 
be wholly: hostile, and everybody saw that 
all was being done for the safety of the In- 
dian Empire that statesmanship and that 
soldierly skill could accomplish. Every day 
brought to England only new accounts of 
splendid fighting against tremendous odds, 
and the English people knew that they had 
but to trust to their commanders and their 
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armies and wait for the re-establishment of 
England’s supremacy. At the present hour 
the story to be told is something very dif- 
ferent. Day after day we receive from 
South Africa the news of fresh defeats and 
fresh disasters. No success worth speaking 
about has been reported for weeks back, and 
we have had English commander after Eng- 
lish commander sending home the story of 
repulse, retreat, failure and terrible loss of 
life. The news of Sir Redvers Buller’s re- 
pulse has thus far been the crowning point in 
the movement of this astonishing history. 
Sir Redvers Buller is the Commander-in- 
Chief of the expedition, and the whole Eng- 
lish public looked to him with confidence as 
the man destined to retrieve all reverses and 
obliterate in triumph the effect of all mis- 
takes. And now Sir Redvers Buller .sends 
home the news that he himself after all his 
experience in warfare and after all his prep- 
aration and planning in this war has fallen 
into a trap laid for him by the Boers; has 
been surprised and driven back with heavy 
loss of men and of artillery to the camp 
from which he set out on his forward ex- 
pedition. “All may yet be retrieved,’ as 
Napoleon III said on a memorable occasion, 
and for myself I have no doubt whatever 
that England’s resources and strength must 
ultimately carry the day, but in the mean- 
time the amazement, the utter disappoint- 
ment, and the anger of the British public can 
only be appreciated by those who are on the 
spot. The strange thing is—or at least one 
strange thing is—that each of the English 
commanders had already given ample evi- 
dence that he possessed full qualifications 
for his post. Each of them had proved him- 
self again and again to be a man of daunt- 
less courage, of great experience and of un- 
doubted military skill. Nor can I observe 
much inclination here to find fault with the 
generals merely because they have failed 
thus far, or to cry out that they must have 
been unfitted to the position assigned to 
them, and that the War Office ought not to 
have sent such men to do the work. 

So far as I can judge the mind of the pub- 
lic is rather in a mood to accuse the War 
Office authorities of having sent their of- 
ficers out to do work which, under the con- 
ditions, could not be done and to declare that 
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the whole-war was undertaken when the mil- 
itary system of the country: was not in a fit 
state of ‘preparation to enter on a war of 
any kind. -With whom is England engaged 
in war? Is she doing battle with another 
Napoleon and his marshals and his legions ? 
Is she warring against Germany or against 
Russia ? No, she is making war on one of 
the smallest States in the civilized world, or, 
to put it with more literal exactness, on two 
little republics whose whole population com- 
bined would not make up a good sized Eng- 
lish provincial town. That is what the Eng- | 
lish public cannot understand. The ordinary 
Englishman takes it for granted, and very 
justly and very rightfully takes it for 
granted, that English officers and soldiers 
have done the very best that could be done 
under the conditions assigned to them in 
South Africa, and how is it, then, he asks in 
utter amazement, that these two little States 
have been able to inflict defeat after defeat 
on some of the best of our commanders? My 
own idea is that the war was precipitated 
on the contrary before the vast majority of 
Englishmen had any clear idea that a war 
was really likely to take place, and also that 
among those who started and supported the 
policy of war. the mistake was made of ut- 
terly undervaluing or misrepresenting the 
enemy. Some of our public instructors, 
whether political orators or newspaper writ- 
ers, were at one time telling us day after day 
that the Boers were an utterly ignorant and 
stupid set of dirty semi-savages, that they 
knew so little of England and of England’s 
resources as to believe firmly that the hand- 
ful of British troops whom they ‘defeated 
at Majuba Hill represented the whole force 
of the British army, and that in such ab- 
surd belief they were plundering into an in- 
sane attempt to resist the demands of Eng- 
land. 

Since that time it has been made painfully 
clear to all the eyes of the world that it was 
not the Boers but the British who under- 
valued the fighting qualities and the re- 
sources of their enemies. ; 

Now at last the Government has felt it- 
self compelled to take a decisive step by 
sending out Lord Roberts in supreme com- 
mand, with Lord Kitchener as Chief of the 
Staff. Lord Roberts is the greatest soldier 
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in the service, and Lord Kitchener is the 
hero of the Nile valley campaign, which 
ended only the other day in the capture of 
Khartum. These are the best cards the 
War Office can play. It might have been 
supposed that Lord Roberts had well earned 
a life of rest, for he has done military work 
unsurpassed in our time and he has entered 


on his sixty-eighth year. He has just lost, 


his only son in this calamitous campaign, 
and, perhaps for that very reason, it is well 
for him that he should be sent into the field, 
for the nature of the task imposed on him 
may serve in some measure to take his 
thoughts away now and then from brooding 
on this terrible calamity. It seems rather 
hard on so brave and skillful a soldier as 
Sir Redvers Buller to be virtually super- 
seded so soon after his arrival in South 
Africa, but no one, so far as I know, finds 
fault with the decision of the Government. 
England has nothing for it but to send her 
best men, and Roberts and Kitchener are 
the best she has to send. 

Meanwhile it is lucky for the Government 
that a general election is not coming on just 
now. If such an event were to take place at 
any near time I feel sure the country would 
made short work of the Conservative gov- 
ernment. This South African war is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s war, and we see what has 
come of it thus far. If there were a general 
election coming on soon it would give a good 
chance for that Liberal-Imperialist govern- 
ment with Lord Rosebery at its head, con- 


cerning which we have been lately hearing. 


some prognostications. 

We are likely to have a bad season for lit- 
erary work and for the drama. The war ab- 
sorbs public attention, the numbers of the 
killed and wounded are far beyond the ordi- 
nary proportions, even of severe campaigns. 
There is household mourning already in 
every class of society, and each day brings 
us its new list of losses. Among the best 
books in the way of fiction that have lately 
come out is a new volume by the authors of 
“The Real Charlotte,” which describes the 
experience of a Resident Magistrate who 
was stationed in an Irish town, and most su- 
rious and amusing experiences they are, told 
with the oddest and brightest humor. A 
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Resident Magistrate in Ireland, it may be 
well to inform my American readers, is a 
kind of district Pasha sent by the Govern- 
ment to preside over the local magistrates of 
some particular region and to boss things 
generally. He is always a military officer, 
and has to lay down the law in his one ca- 
pacity and to maintain order, as well as he 
can, in’ the other. The hero of this tale is 
supposed to tell this story in his own words, 
and a more rattling piece of story-telling it 
would not be easy to find. I may remark 
upon the fact that altho the book is the 
work of two women I have not noticed a sin- 
gle instance in which the man’s point of. 
view in describing and discussing everything 
is not maintained with absolute fidelity. 
There are many passages in the book which 
do not deal quite fairly with some of the 
questions that have deepest interest for me, 
but I hope that altho I am an Irish National- 
ist I can enjoy a piece of fun, even when the 
joke is directed against my own side of the 
field. Another very delightful book of quite 
a different kind is a wonderful collection of 
stories told to a child by an author whose 
name and works are absolutely new to me. 
This book is called ‘ Pierrette,” and is by 
Henry de Vere Stacpoole, and, altho it is 
made up of stories told to a child, it is a 
book likely to be read by grown people even 
more than by children. So charming a col- 
lection of -fairy tales and fancy tales of 
imagination and humor; of bright colors and 
odd figures, I have not read for a long time. 

On the London stage we have had one-new 
and very striking success, and that has 
been achieved by an actor who belongs to 
your side of the Atlantic, even more, on the 
whole, than he does to ours. Mr. Thomas A. 
Wise is the hero of this latest success, and, 
altho he is English by birth, he has spent by 
far the greater part of his life—still only 4 
young life—in America. He has captured 
London by an‘ irresistible piece of drollery 
in a play called “ The Wrong Mr. Wright,” 
in which he is the principal figure. The 
critical journals rival each other in his 
praise, and, despite all the gloom that hangs 
over our season, a London audience breaks 
every night into Homeric laughter. while he 
is on the stage. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 











By Everett 


OT since 1861 has there been a more 
N spontaneous uprising of a whole na- 
tion than that we see in Great Britain 
to-day. Nobleman and yeoman, the grandson 
of the Queen and the son of the peasant, at 
home and in the Colonies, all with one accord 
are offering money and arms and themselves 
to their country’s cause. It makes me proud 
to be akin to that plucky race across the sea. 
There is much besides this in the war now 
waging in South Africa to remind an Ameri- 
ean of 1861. In both cases the weaker party 
began the attack, and yet received a certain 
sentimental sympathy because it was the 
weaker. In both it had the great advan- 
tage of interior lines of communication, it 
was better prepared for the war, was famil- 
iar with the ground and succeeded from be- 
hind earthworks, hastily thrown up, in de- 
feating with great slaughter valiant but ill- 
directed attacks. The battle at the Tugela 
River was very like Fredericksburg. 

But when the causes of the present war, 
and the motives that inspired it, are care- 
fully analyzed, it will be seen to be a wicked 
war of aggression and ambition on the part 
of Kruger and his clique. A few men have 
got into their hands the government of the 
Transvaal, and under the forms of a Repub- 
lic have established an oligarchy. They 
have denied to the majority of. the people 
the right of representation, have. imposed 
burdensome taxes upon them, and thus de- 
frayed nine-tenths of the expenses of their 
government, which have risen in five years 
from less than five million dollars to over 
twenty millions. The outlay of this great 
sum has not gone to benefit those from 
whom it was levied, but to enrich the rulers 
of this nominai Republic and their friends 
and hangers-on. To such extremes have 
these rapacious burghers gone that taxes 
levied for hospitals established in the gold 
fields have been appropriated to other uses, 
and the miners have been obliged to pay for 
other hospitals out of their own pockets and 
pay the taxes besides. 
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The Uprising of a Great People 


P. Wheeler. 


The answer made by the Kruger partisans 
is much the same as that of the old slave- 
holders—the miners are a bad lot, they say, 
and have no rights that the Boers are bound 
to respect. It is easy now to forget that 
when the Boers were poor Kruger himself 
invited these miners to settle in the Trans- 
vaal. They bought land and paid for it. 
They laid out great sums of money in im- 
proving it. And now that by their enterprise 
and skill it has become valuable, and the 
Boer leaders have become rich through the 
proceeds of oppressive taxation, and the 
profits of the monopolies which they have 
granted to, their friends and in the dividends 
of which they participate—swollen with 
their ill gotten gains—they look with envious 
eyes upon the gold mines which English and 
Americans and Germans have combined to 
develop, and upon the diamond mines across 
the border. And then, with consummate 
craft, they seek to cover up their own covet- 
ousness by accusing the British Government 
of greed. When in truth the British Govern- 
ment has not sought to take one bullock out 


\ 


y of the Boer herds, or one he-goat out of their 


flocks. All that the British Government has 
done is what it was bound to do—that is to 
say, try by fair means and diplomatic repre- 
sentations to induce the Kruger Government 
to treat with common honesty British citi- 
zens who had settled in the Transvaal and in- 
vested money there, under the promise of 
protection and equal rights. As Daniel Web- 
ster said: ‘ Their duty to interfere becomes 
imperative in cases affecting their own citi- 
zens.”’ No nation was ever great, or deserved 
to be, that did not follow its citizens wher- 
ever they went, and maintain for them those 
rights of personal security, fair treatment 
in courts of justice, and protection to their 
property which are the inherent rights of 
every man, and which no municipal regula- 
tions can lawfully take away. 

On this point many fair minded persons 
have been misled by the sophism that one 
nation has no right to interfere in the inter- 
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nal affairs of another. That proposition is 
only partially true. The converse is equally 
true that by the law of nations one nation 
has the right to use all diplomatic means, 
and even if necessary to interfere by force, 
to protect its citizens who have lawfully and 
with the consent of the Government of an- 
other country gone thither on lawful er- 
rands. The United States, Germany, and 
France have often done this, and so has Eng- 
land. Every self-respecting nation will con- 
tinue so to do whenever the occasion may 
arise. 

The argument has also been advanced that 
every government must determine for itself 
whether it will give the suffrage to this or 
that class of residents. This also is generally 
true. But in the case in hand the real ques- 
tion was not of the suffrage. That was only 
a means to anend. If there had been no cor- 
rupt misgovernment there would have been 
no demand for the suffrage. The English set- 
tlers in the Transvaal are not spread through 
the country. They are collected in particular 
localities. Naturally they desired the right 
of local self government. This was denied 
them. The denial could have been for no 
reason except that the central government 
found it a gainful trade to control all the de- 
tails of administration of the English cities. 

The remonstrances of England against the 
injustice done its citizens were met by the 
invasion of British territory. The battles 
have been fought on British soil, and by 
troops advancing to relieve British towns be- 
sieged by Boer armies. 

There may have been doubt in September 
whether the British were intending war. 
That doubt is now dispelled by the logic of 
facts. The British have been outnumbered, 
and were found unprepared. In ‘April last 
I listened to a debate in the House of Com- 
mons, on the army estimates. It was evi- 
dent that no one in authority thought of war 
with the Transvaal. The number of troops 
in South Africa was small. The Govern- 
ment was experimenting in a deliberate way 
with new designs for field artillery, and were 
meanwhile not improving the old. 

It has become evident, on ‘the other hand, 
that for years the Kruger administration 
have been buying cannon of the newest de- 
sign, in Germany and France, and accu- 
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mulating arms and munitions of war, em- 
ploying foreign officers to drill their troops, 
and fortifying their cities.. For what? They 
are surrounded by British territory, except 
a little strip'of Portuguese. They could not 
have made all this elaborate preparation for 
a war with little Portugal. It could only 
have been for a war with Great Britain, and 
in the ambitious hope of extending their 
sway to the Cape. The cost of their army 
and its equipment has been defrayed by taxes 
on British subjects. No wonder this is a bit- 
ter pill for John Bull. 

But why should Kruger desire war? ‘ His 
own partisans admit that he has cherished 
contempt and hatred for the British, and 
has fostered these hateful passions in his 
people. Mr. Gladstone’s magnanimity he took 
for pusillanimity, just as the slaveholders, 
before the war, came to despise the North. 
They took our patience and forbearance for 
cowardice, and when they fired on Fort 
Sumter expected an easy victory over rich 
and slothful foes. 

To my mind this avowed temper of the 
Boer leaders is their great condemnation. 
They pretend to be a very religious people, 
and no doubt think themselves such. But is 
it not plain, on their own unconscious ad- 
mission, that their religion is the narrow, 
bigoted religion of hate and prejudice, and 
therefore not the religion of Christ? That 
sort of religion, “the demon of religious 
hatred,” as Motley calls it, inspired the fore- 
fathers of these Boers to put John of Barne- 
yeld, their most enlightened statesman, to a 
shameful death. To quote from Motley 
again: ‘It was settled that one portion of 
the Netherlanders and of the rest of the 
human race had been expressly created by 
the Diety to be forever damned, and another 
portion to be eternally blessed.” Kruger is 
sure that he and his associates are in the lat- 
ter class, and the English in the former. He 
does not attempt concealment. In a speech 
to a mixed audience of Boers and English- 
men, he began as follows: ‘“ Burghers, 
friends, thieves, murderers, newcomers and 
others.” 

And why should he hate the English? The 
first grievance is that when the English be- 
came the owners of Cape Colony, they eman- 
cipated the slaves and did not pay the Boer 








slaveholders as much as these good people 
thought themselves entitled to. Ever since 
then the English principles, which are the 
same as the American principles, of justice 
and fair play, and the English practice of en- 
terprise and growth, have rankled in the 
breasts of these ignorant and bigoted men, 
who with the bitter obstinacy characteristic 
of their kind have hardened themselves in 
their narrow ways and refused to learn from 
the spirit of freedom and civilization. 

I have nothing but pity for the misguided 
Boer farmers whose blood is being shed in 
this unjust and wicked war. But the experi- 
ence of the past is not without encourage- 
ment. On many a hard-fought field the Boer 
and the Englishman will learn to respect 
each other and appreciate each other’s 
good qualities. The price is costly, but 
sometimes there is no other way. The 






November 25th, 1865. 

R. BUSHNELL, of Hartford, had first 
LD sitting for his portrait this morning. 
After arranging view of face, light 
and shade, etc., he said: “ Do you think, Mr. 
Carpenter, the size of the head is an index 
of intellect ?”’ I replied that I could hardly 
conceive of a great man with a small head. 
He said he had not found this true. Many 
large heads had nothing in them, and vice 
versd. I asked if he believed in “ phre- 
nology.” ‘“ Not as a science,” he replied. 
“Tam more inclined,” he continued, “ to ac- 
cept the theory of the Swedenborgians, 
which is, that the variety of the animal 
creation is represented in man; thus, one 
man has the attributes of the fox, another 

of the lion, another of the snake, etc.” 
Presently he went on to say that when he 
was in Cuba he was greatly interested in a 
plant or tree, which he had never seen de- 
seribed, and he had thought that some time 
he would write out an elaborate description 
of it. He had spent many hours studying it. 
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British will triumph in the end, and put 
down the oligarchy of which Kruger is the 
head, and establish a just government of 
freedom and equal rights. The Boers will 
not lose one farm. They will find themselves 
well treated, and possessing their just rights, 
as their brethren are and do in Cape Colony 
and Natal. The next generation will “shake 
hands over the bloody chasm,” as North and 
South have done. Boer regiments will be 
proud to fight under the British flag, as 
Scotch and Irish and French Canadians now 
are. Quebec and Edinburgh and Belfast are 
as loyal as London. In fifty years Pretoria 
will be as loyal, too; and the story of the mis- 
government of the Transvaal and of the war 
that the British waged to vindicate the im- 
mortal American principle that “ taxation 
and representation are inseparable’ will 
seem like an evil dream. 

New YorkjCiry. 


The seed is conveyed by a bird to some com- 
paratively soft wood tree. It there germi- 
nates and becomes a sort of parasite, putting 
out creepers, which, entwined around the 
tree, acquire gradually great compressive 
power. It overruns at length the entire tree, 
and when the end of the tendril reaches the 
ground, it at once strikes in and takes root. 
There will frequently be quite a number of 
these trunks, which you can look through, 
something like the banyan tree of India. But 
the extraordinary thing about this abnormal 
growth is, that when it has entwined itself 
about the whole tree, taking its form, its 
compressive power begins to be seen, and 
gradually the original tree inside is strangled 
to death, crushed absolutely, and the 
usurper reigns, in the same form, having 
drunk its supporter’s life blood. ‘ I named,” 
said Dr. Bushnell, “ this infernal thing ‘ The 
Devil Tree.’” From this description a most 
appropriate title. 

The first sitting consumed about an hour, 
I think somewhat less than an hopr. 
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Monday, November 27th. 

Dr. Bushnell had second sitting this morn- 
ing at twelve o’clock. Soon after taking the 
chair, something was said of Unitarians. He 
said Dr. Hedge, of Boston, was their ablest 
man, tho he afterward modified this by quot- 
ing Dr. Walker. I mentioned James Free- 
man Clarke. He spoke highly of him, also of 
Rev. Dr. Bartol, whom he described as a 
man of fine poetic imagination. I asked if 
he knew Rev. Dr. B..H. Sears, editor of the 
Boston Monthly, religious magazine. ‘ Yes,” 
he replied. “I believe,’ he added; reflect- 
ively, “that I am in closer sympathy with 
Sears theologically than with any man in 
this country !” ; 

I said that I believed Swedenborg had ex- 
erted a powerful influence upon Dr. Sears’s 
thought. ‘“ Yes,” he said, “ but I think not 
so much as formerly.” ‘By the way,” he 
continued, “do you know the Swedenborg- 
ians claim me also?” I said I had heard 
that his first book, “God in Christ,” at the 
time it was published, was claimed by them 
as an approximation toward Swedenborg’s 
teachings, but I had heard: nothing of late. 
“Yes,” said he, “they profess to like my 
books very much.” From this we entered 
upon a discussion of Swedenborg. I ex- 
expressed freely the satisfaction I had taken 
in -his writings. They had opened a new 
world to me. He said he was first attracted 
to Swedenborg by hearing of his doctrine of 
“ Correspondences.” He thought there was 
broader and better ground for this doctrine 
than was found in Swedenborg’s statements 
or theories. It was unquestionably true that 
the visible world was the image of the in- 
visible in every respect, and perhaps detail. 
Natural objects had their spiritual counter- 
part or correspondence. When it came to 
language, expressing ideas of the mind, these 
had of necessity to be clothed with material 
figures. Thus the primitive man would name 
animals by the sound of their cry. The 
sheep would “bleat.” In speaking of the 
sheep, or in the effort to indicate a sheep, 
he would utter the sheep’s cry—so of the dog, 
cat, snake, etc. Thus would grow up a 


stock of terms corresponding to the animals, 
and this would increase and become modi- 
fied by time and circumstances, until we had 
“language.” 
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From this we spoke of the Christian doc- 


trines. ‘“‘ The great trouble with theologians 
was the taking of things literally which are 
to be received through the imagination. The 
Trinity is a Scripture doctrine, but it should 
be understood ‘instrumentally—not ob- 
jectively.’” He enlarged upon this word 
“instrumental.” Unitarianism began with 
the assértion of the Fatherhood of God. 
“This is a figure of speech. He is not a 
Father in the sense we understand the word, 
humanly speaking. Unitarians contracted 
God to this conception of Father, until the 
shrunken dimensions failed to satisfy them, 
and so we find Theodore Parker and Hmer- 
son talking about ‘the Gods!’” “ The true 
conception of the Trinity is the most sublime 
of all doctrines. It preserves infinity, which 
the soul must have, and yet gives personal- 
ity. As I have said, it is to be understood 
‘instrumentally’ and not ‘ objectively,’ as a 
ineans of conveying God to our minds.” I 
said that the conception nevertheless created 
confusion in worship. He replied, “ Better 
confusion than its alternative, a shrunken 
or limited conception of God.” Speaking of 
Swedenborg, when I said I was perplexed to 
know where to place him, Dr. Bushnell re- 
plied, “ There are but two ways to look at 
Swedenborg. His claim to open vision of 
the spiritual world must either be admitted, 
or he must be placed by the side of other 
theological writers. He had no hesitation on 
this point. He placed him by the side of other 
writers.” He.said he had many of Swe- 
denborg’s works in his library, but his style 
was so peculiar, so cumbersome, he reit- 
erated his statements so constantly, and in 
so dry a manner, that he could hardly have 
patience to read. “He does not write to 
me like a prophet,” I remember was one of 
his expressions. I said that Swedenborg’s 
four leading doctrines—‘ The Lord, Sacred 
Scriptures, Of Life,and Of Faith ”—seemed 
to me scriptural and unanswerable. His 
conception of the Divine Humanity special- 
ly appealed to me. Dr. Bushnell did not, 


however, admit that there was anything in 


these ' doctrines differing essentially from 
views which had been entertained by others. 
He said, “ The trouble with Swedenborgian- 
ism is there is nothing aggressive about it. 
It could never be preached successfully. 
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There is nothing to fire the heart in it.” I 
spoke of the “ Resurrection ” as developed in 
Swedenborg’s writings, and of the spiritual 
body within the natural body. Dr. Bushnell 
denied belief in the resurrection and recon- 
struction of the material body at the end of 
the world, and asserted his belief in the 
spiritual body rising from the material body 
at death as strongly as Swedenborg himself. 
I spoke of reading some time ago an account 
of an apple tree, which, it was found, had 
struck its roots right through the grave of 
Roger Williams. He laughed heartily at the 
idea of people eating apples from that tree, 
and so incorporating in themselves some of 
the elements of Roger Williams’s body. He 
thought, however, this whole doctrine of the 
spiritual body was fully developed by St. 
Paul, and most perfectly demonstrated. I 
replied that I had heard persons argue just 
as strongly from Paul’s illustrations (the 
‘grain of wheat, etc.) that the material body 
would rise in flesh and blood. 

I said, also, that Swedenborg’s revelation 
of heaven and hell was in accordance with 
my intuitions. Each was the reflex or re- 
flection of the interior state of the individ- 
ual. He would find himself in that kind of 
company, and amid that external scenery in 
the other world which corresponded to or 
with his spiritual condition. To this he as- 
sented as a law of the divine order, and ad- 
duced a sermon of his own in his book, 
“ Christ and His Salvation.” “The bad mind 
makes a bad element.” 

The popular theory on the subject of the 
“ Atonement ”’ he denounced severely. ‘ The 
great trouble was the taking literally, as ab- 
solute verities, those expressions which were 
simply figures in the Bible, “ instrumentali- 
ties,’ to convey to the mind ideas of God, 
and his dealings with men.” He wrote an 
article upon this subject in its relation to 
the Trinity, he said, some years. ago, pub- 
lished in The Monthly Magazine, when Dr. 
Huntington was the editor. 

He said Professor George Bush, formerly 
of the Union Theological Seminary, was not 
by any means a great thinker. He would 
“fiy off on a tangent,” be carried away with 
a new thing or development, was nct well- 
balanced, tho very learned and industrious. 
Bush used to send him everything he wrote 


or saw in the line of his peculiar ideas, after 
his conversion to Swedenborgianism, which 
“ conversion ’’ made a sensation in theolog- 
ical circles throughout the country some 
years ago. 

He said Dr. Sears’s book, ‘“ Regeneration,” 
was a capital work. His “ foregleams of 
Immortality ” he did not recall at first, and 
at length quite imperfectly, and said of it 
that it was his impression it did not by any 
means equal “ Regeneration.” In this I did 
not agree with him. I considered them botn 
great books.. Speaking of Swedenborg’s 
“triple sense” of Scripture, he said he did 
not know what authority there was for this 
statement. I said I supposed it was from 
his doctrine of the three heavens, “ Celes- 
tial, Spiritual and Ultimate.” “ On the 
other hand,” said he, “are not his ‘three 
heavens,’ the carrying out of his principle of 
‘ Correspondence ?’ ” 

Referring to politics, he said he thought 
there were indications that his favorite the- 
ory of “ Reconstruction” would be acted 
upon by Congress. This is the passage of 
an amendment’ to the Constitution making 
the number of voters the basis of representa- 
tion. 

Tuesday, November 28th. 

Dr. Bushnell had third sitting to-day. 
Something was said of Henry Ward 
Beecher. He said Beecher had not thought 
himself out clearly, by any means. His ser- 
mon on “The Atonement,” published some 
time ago, was “very lame,” especially his 
illustration that children with diseases en- 
tailed on them by their parents suffered 
“ vicariously ” for them. This illustration 
belonged, he said, to an entirely different 
class of subjects. There was no “atone- 
ment” for the sins of the parent “in the 
child’s suffering.” (When he came in, he 


brought a package of books—his work on .- 


“The Vicarious Sacrifice ”’—just published. 
He took one out of the package, called for 
pen and ink, and wrote my name in it.) He 


said Beecher’s great error was in his ad- _ 


herence to phrenology, classifying the fac- 
ulties to the degree to which he carried it. 
“The idea of there being only thirty or 
thirty-nine faculties. Why, a whole dic- 
tionary would hardly suffice to describe 
man.” He was conscious in himself of much 
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more than phrenology attempted to define. 
From this he proceeded to discuss the 
“jmagination” as distinguished from “ ra- 
tional deduction.” “The Bible was the 
grandest of all books, because it was writ- 
ten through the imagination, and not 
through the reason.” Dependence upon 
mere ‘‘ logic” was absurd. God and divine 
beings are to be viewed through the “ imag- 
ination,” and can never be understood by ra- 
tional analysis. “ Imagination was the great- 
est of all our faculties!’ 

“The trouble with Swedenborg was that 
he did not let his conceptions, or ‘ visions’ 
do their work and pass on, but dwelt upon 
them continually as ‘entities.’” I said 
Swedenborg did not “speculate,” he “af- 
firmed,” ‘‘ Yes,” said Dr. Bushnell, “ and 
there he is great. ‘ Affirmation’ is what the 


world needs, not speculation.”’ 

With bald “ Calvinism,” he was free to 
say, he had no sympathy whatever as an in- 
dividual, and yet John Calvin was an ex- 
traordinary man. It must be acknowledged 
that there was a power exemplified in Cal- 


vinism and Puritanism unparalleled in the 
world’s history. The English Church scorned 
it, but what had that Church done in com- 
parison ? ‘The kingdom of God was never 
really established in England until Crom- 
well hammered it in.” 

He said his work on “ Christian Nurture” 


was 80 commended by Unitarians that the’ 


“Orthodox” pulpits and press made quite 
an outcry against it on this account. His re- 
ply was, “Thank God, the Unitarians do 
like it.” He was almost invulnerable to theo- 
logical attacks. No matter how virulent, they 
did not disturb him. Did not know whether 
it was indifference or not, but he was not at 
all sensitive to criticism. His last work, 
“The Vicarious Sacrifice,” was the result of 
his deepest thought for many years. He be- 
lieved it would do good. He was satisfied 
the old theological notions of ‘“ Expiation ” 
and “Substitution” could not stand. He 
had thought enough upon these subjects to 
be either a very good man, or a very bad 
one; that he had at last settled down in per- 
fect peace and rest, contenteéo follow Jesus 
Christ. He had sometimes a misgiving about 
endless punishment, but this was the only 
subject that now ever disturbed him. “ Uni- 
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tarians,” he thought, ‘“ would find little or 
nothing to object.to in this last book, with 
perhaps the exception of the chapter on ‘ fu- 
ture punishment.’” Swedenborgians, he 
thought, would find much to agree with. He 
did not know, but he thought he had some- 
thing new to say, and he had tried honestly 
to'say it. I spoke of his sermon in his book, 
“Christ and His Salvation,” on “Heaven 
Opened,” with high praise. He said he hes- 
itated about including that sermon in the 
collection. He presumed many _ people 
thought it “moonshine,” but to him the 
views there expressed were cherished be- 
liefs, very near and dear to him. He 
preached this sermon first, he said, in Rev. 
Dr. Bartol’s church, Boston. 

Speaking of Horace Greeley, he said, ‘‘ He 
believed ‘him an honest man, but he often 
wrote or talked like a dishonest one.” After 
all, his paper, The Tribune, was the only one 
that was consistent, and manfully uttered its 
convictions. He thought the Evening Post, 
however, the ablest of the city journals. 

He said he had a fine eye for colors—was 
often consulted at home on this subject, and 
was frequently called on by housepainters 
to mix certain shades for them, which he al- 
ways succeeded in doing at the first trial. 
Thought he wauld have been quite success- 
ful as a business man; had always been for- 
tunate in his investments. He could under- 
stand to some extent the excitement there 
must be in “ making money.” Did not know 
but that he should yet become a miser. In 
speaking about the Herald’s account of the 
tunnel through the Alps, he referred to « en- 
gineering,” which reminded me of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s story of McClellan when a visitor said 
he must admit that McClellan was a fine 
“engineer.” “ Yes,” replied Mr. Lincoln, “I 
think he has a great talent for developing a 
‘stationary’ engine!” 

I asked him if he thought Dr. Huntington 
contented in the Episcopal Church, since he 
withdrew from Unitarianism. He said he 
seemed to be in most respects. “New Eng- 
land orthodoxy is responsible,” he continued, 
“for Huntington’s going into the Episcopal 
Ohureh. If he had been met.in the proper 
spirit he would never have taken that step.” 

While speaking of the glory of the “ Imag- 
inative” element of the Bible, which he en- 
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larged upon with great enthusiasm, he said 
he had felt sometimes that he must write a 
book upon the relation of the imagination to 
the Bible, to science, to poetry and to art. 

He _ published his first book, “God in 
Christ,” himself. The pecuniary results 
Were greater than from any other of his 
books. 

Spoke of having been greatly interested in 
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my published reminiscences of Lincoln, “ Six 
Months at the White House.” ‘“ They were 
exactly what the world wanted to know.” 
“Hon. Mr. Deming’s (member of Congress 
from Hartford) eulogy on Lincoln was the 
best he had seen upon the subject. It was 
specially fine in composition and analysis. 
Would send it to me on his return to Hart- 
ford.” 


New York Crry : 


The Economists in Council. 
By Prof. John R. Commons, 


Or THE Bureau oF Economic RESEARCH. 


HF Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Economic Association, held 
at Cornell University December 27th 

- to 29th, marks a new era in the history of 

that body. Hitherto the discussions have 

centered upon theoretical problems. At the 

Ithaca meeting practical questions of imme- 

diate public policy took the lead. The grow- 

ing influence of the association toward a 

more scientific administration of our national 

and local governments was shown by the 
presence upon the program of its well- 
known members in new official capacities. 

Prof. W.. F. Willcox, of Cornell University, 

now statistician to the Twelfth Census, de- 


scribed in detail the work of the Census Bu- © 


reuu. He considered that the direct effect 
of the Economic Association upon the com- 
ing census will give to the country a far bet- 
ter piece of work than that of any preced- 
ing census. This is owing particularly to the 
papers read at the annual meeting one year 
ago and later published by the association, 
criticising the methods of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus. The leading expert authorities who 
were called upon by the Association at that 
time to prepare these papers have been ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus as chiefs or heads of those divisions 
whose former methods they had criticised. 
Professor Willcox also stated that in select- 
ing the ablest clerical help in his own divi- 
sion, irrespective of. politics, he had received 
the cordial support of his superiors, and the 
same is true of the other divisions. In the 
coming field work of next summer he expects 


to see similar careful selections of the 50,000 
enumerators, owing to the system of limited 
vxaminations which has been decided upon. 
If the Census of 1900 produces the scientific- 
ally accurate results predicted by Professor 
Willcox, the American Economic Association 
will have accomplished its first great practi- 
cal contribution to American politics. 
Unquestionably the most important and 
interesting discussion of the session was that 
on Combinations or “Trusts.” As usual, 
this discussion shifted back and forth be- 
tween the theoretical and the practical sides, 
and the two sets of views supplemented and 


corroborated each other’ with an aptness 


quite entertaining to the lover of an intel- 
lectual feast. The practical side was pre- 
sented by Hon. ©. 8. Fairchild, former. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and by Mr. James B. 
Dill. Mr. Fairchild’s discussion, tho coming 
from the head of a great financial house in 
New York, would be called idealistic rather 
than practical. He described step by step 
the ideal methods by which a promoter and 
a financier gather together the separate-prop- 
erties of an industry into one consolidated 
corporation. He considered that, whatever 
evils might appear in trust development, they 
will soon be eliminated, but that a great help 
and safeguard would be a well-devised plan 
of publicity as to corporate earnings and ex- 
penses. 

Mr. James B’ Dill spoke more directly as 
counsel and director of some of the largest 
industrial corporations now before the pub- 
lic. His address is almost an official commu- 














nication from these trusts to the American 
public on a proposition of publicity. It rep- 
resents the most advanced ground yet taken 
by any of the trusts and is in that light ex- 
tremely significant. Contrary to the- views 
which have frequently been advanced by de- 
fenders of trusts, Mr. Dill argued that there 
is a really dangerous tendency in recent com- 
binations to be found in their excessive cap- 
italization. These tendencies do not proceed 
from the promoter, who only furnishes the 
idea, but from the financier who does the 
marketing. The injurious results are, first, 
widely fluctuating securities, no accurate 
knowledge of assets and savings, and the im- 
minence of panic; second, improper dividend 
payments out of capital accounts; third, at- 
tempts te force earnings on artificial capital 
by arbitrarily raising prices and depreciating 
‘ wages. While disclaiming knowledge of 
these practices on the part of any particular 
corporation, Mr. Dill held that he saw tend- 
encies in these directions which if not 
checked would end seriously for all corpora- 
tions and the country at large. Consequently 
the corporations which are honestly founded 
on bed-rock are compelled in self-defense to 
find a means of publicly separating them- 
selves from those “ otherwise situated.” The 
plan proposed by Mr. Dill is a: national act of 
incorporation providing for publicity. The 
act should provide for voluntary, but not 
compulsory, incorporation. Immediately, he 
holds, the honest corporation will hasten to 
incorporate under the act in order to get its 
certificate of character. Those which do not 
thus incorporate would be avoided by invest- 
ors. If his reasoning be accurate a model 
State law, instead of a federal act, would 
answer the purpose. 

The principle of publicity once accepted, 
the extent to which it shall be carried is the 
rock of disagreement. Mr. Dill submitted 
certain propositions. ‘Publicity must include 
all the affairs, accounts and finances of the 
corporation; it must be ‘“reasonable;” it 
must be restricted to those matters concern- 
ing which the public have a right to know; 
it must apply to all corporations similarly 
‘ situated; it must be given only to stockhold- 
ers. Such publicity, while apparently in- 
tended only for investors, he claimed, would 
be at once opened to the world, because 
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whatever a thousand stockholders knew the 


public could easily ascertain and verify. 
When charged with lack of definiteness, Mr. 
Dill affirmed that the trusts could not be 
more specific until they are able to enter into 
conference and to learn what the representa- 
tives of the’ public demand. On the whole, 
Mr. Dill’s argument was the most cogent and 
convincing statement that has been made. of 
the far-reaching advantages of real non- 
evasive publicity in meeting the more patent 
evils of trust incorporations. . 

Professor Bemis pointed out the failure of 
the existing attempts to secure publicity. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
confessed practical failure; the Massachu- 
setts Railway and Gas Commissions, which 
are generally held to be models, have not re- 
vealed the decisive facts which the law re- 
quires them to collect. On this point Pro- 
fessor Gray, of Northwestern University, 
held in their defense that the private corpo- 
rations were so powerful that if the Commis- 
sions had revealed facts more extensively 
the Commissions themselves would have 
been suppressed. 

The theoretic discussions concerning mo- 
nopoly were ingenious and widely divergent. 
Professor Giddings developed @ priori a novel 
theory of competition under monopoly ‘con- 
trol, and Mr. Dill said he had seen it work 
out exactly that way in certain cases. Profes- 
sor Adams, statistician to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, held that the logical 
result of Giddings’s argument would be a 
consolidation of all trusts into one big mo- 
nopoly, to which Giddings responded tiaat 
that would be Socialism, and Dill predicted it 
would not occur this side of heaven. Profes- 
sor Sherwood, of Johns Hopkins, in a 
thoughtful paper, exalted the demand for 
managing and organizing ability under trust 
conditions, and held that in our day industry 
has ceased to be limited by capital or labor, 
but is limited mainly by the supply of or- 
ganizing genius. Professor Dewey, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Professor Jenks, of Cornell University and 
expert to the Industrial Commission, both 
deplored the crushing out of independence on 
the part of the small capitalist. I mention 
these incidents of this discussion in order to 
suggest the remarkably representative char: 
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acter of the Economic Association, and the 
unparalleled field it affords as a parliament 
for the scientific and practical discussion of 
vital public questions. It may be expected 
that in the future, if the leading labor rep- 
resentatives and farmers’; representatives 
should be called in along with corporation 
representatives, the meetings of the Associa- 
tion will attract the studious attention of 
the public and will receive wide publicity 
through the press. 

An important phase of the modern rela- 
tions between capital and labor was intro- 
duced by President W. H. Baldwin, of the 
Long Island Railway. He stated. that 20 
per cent. of the employees of railways are 
now enrolled in voluntary and compulsory 
relief and accident insurance associations, 
and that these joint associations of capital 
and labor are the last step in the evolution 
of a highly organized system of industry: 
The results are stability of service, freedom 
from strikes, higher wages, greater loyalty 
on the part of the employees. Mr. Brooks, of 
Cornell, and Professor Ely, of Wisconsin 
University, while indorsing the principle crit- 
icised its use on certain roads where it was 
used as a club to coerce employees, and tend- 
ed to incite hatred in place of loyalty. 

Professor John Graham Brooks described in 
detail the movement to adopt the ‘“‘ Consum- 
ers’ label.” This is a registered label which 
is given only to those manufacturers who 
sign’ a contract agreeing to make goods in 
factories in place of sweatshops, to obey the 
factory laws, to exclude child labor and to 
allow the inspectors of the. Consumers’ 
League free access to all parts of the factory. 
The label is the guarantee to the retail pur- 
chaser of the fair treatment of the labor 
which produces the goods purchased. The 
League is at present a woman’s movement, 
and applies mainly to goods manufactured 
for women’s wear. Much interest was 
aroused in the existing violation of New 
York’s laws prohibiting sweatshops. 

A somewhat theoretical question of great 
personal interest to members of the associa- 
tion was introduced by President Hadley, of 
Yale University, in his address as President 
of the Association. Professor Hadley as- 
serted at the meeting of 1898 that economists 
should endeavor to regain the influence on 


public affairs which they formerly enjoyed, 
and he ascribed their loss of influence partly 
to their engrossing attention to the theoret- 
ical side of their science. He held that the 
economist was especially needed because he 
represented no class and no section, but rep- 


‘resented society as a whole. Criticisms upon 


this view led him to renew the question at 
Ithaca in a profoundly reasoned paper on 
“Economic Theory and Political Morality.” 
The central thought of the paper turned on 
the breakdown of both competition and rep- 
resentative government. Formerly individ- 
ual selfishness in the commercial world was 
checked automatically and immediately by 
the ever watchful competitors. Now busi- 
ness has become a trust in more than the ac- 
cidental meaning of the word—it has become 
a public trust “involving the delegation of 
power by the public to the hands of a few 
men, which they are able, if they please, to 
misuse to the detriment of others without 
being immediately overtaken by any legal or 
commercial penalty.” Also modern nations 
are now compelled to undertake colonial em- 
pires and to “ administer the affairs of weak; 
er nations to which we do not and cannot 
give political autonomy.” Under such condi- 
tions, when undertakings, whether political 
or industrial, have become a trust, those 
placed in authority should not represent per- 
sonal or class interests. The economist, who 
takes the point of view of social welfare, 
cannot now, even if he ever could in the past, 
appeal to anything less than a law higher 
than class selfishness. He is the needed rep- 
resentative of the nation as a whole, over 
and above the petty representatives of classes 
and localities. Fhe paper aroused an ani- 
mated discussion, which brought out strong- 
ly the fact that economists, if they are to 
have influence at all, must stand for the per- 
manent interests of the whole nation, but 
that in doing so it might happen that their 
views would be used by some class or inter- 
est asthe justification of its class struggle. 
This is the misfortune rather than the in- 
tention of the economist. 

The session closed with a preliminary re- 
port on colonial finances, signed by a special 
committee of the Association, which Tuer In- 
DEPENDENT discussed last week, 
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Sacred Ben, the Whale of the Cross. 


By James Cooper Wheeler. 


BETTER man than Portuguese John 
A never slapped the deck of a whaler 
with his foot. All of marine New 
Bedford—thirty years ago—which was fierce- 
ly skeptical of Dago virtue, freely allowed 
that John was the exception which proves 
the rule. Therefore no one was surprised 
when old Hank Timrod, master of the Java, 
signed him as fourth mate. As this officer 
acts as captain’s boatsteerer when the ‘“ old 
man” lowers, and heads the starboard boat 
when he does not, it goes without saying 
that he must be good timber through and 
through. 

It was not common, on an American whale 
ship, for a Portuguese to berth aft, but be- 
. fore the Java had crossed the Western ocean 
on her way to the southern whaling grounds 
John was accepted by Coffin, Holder and 
Bigelow, the mates, as an all-around good 
fellow, and as capable a seaman as ever 
sniffed brine. His whalemanship was an un- 
known quantity, for none had sailed ship- 
mates with him before. But they took it for 
granted, and grew fond of the grave, undei- 
onstrative man who never courted, but al- 
ways welcomed their rough fellowship. 


One day, in the South Atlantic, a “lone”’ 


bull whale was raised from the mainmast 
head. It was breaching a long distance to 
windward, and it took the bluff-bowed Java 
three hours to beat up to where the lonely 
monarch could be seen from the deck. Bige- 
low, the third mate, was in the slings at the 
main-royal yard with his glasses. He 
scanned the whale long and closely, while it 
lay spouting without thought of enemies. 
Suddenly he sent his voice to the deck: 

“TI never seen a sperm bull like this ’ere, 
Cap’n Timrod. He’s queer an’ no mistake! ” 

The “old man,” pacing his quarter like a 
penned animal, paused in his swift stride 
and looked inquiringly aloft: “ What do you 
make of him, sir?” 

“I’m blowed if he’s a Protestant!” an- 
swered Bigelow with a brief chuckle. ‘‘ He’s 
marked with a cross on his head.” 





Portuguese John, who stood by the star- 
boad boat near the master, gave a sudden 
start as the whale was described, and was 
about to speak, but he restrained himself, 
and Bigelow continued: - 

“Seems Hke the cross was painted on with 
white lead. The long streak goes from the 
nose to the hump, an’ the cross bar reaches 
clear athwart his head.”’* 

Captain Timrod happened to glance at his 
fourth mate, and to his surprise John’s 
swarthy face had turned that livid yellow 
which takes the place of emotional paleness 
in the Latin races. 

“ What is it, John?” he asked in surprise. 

The Portuguese’s voice was husky, and he 
shivered as he answered, pointing in the di- 
rection of the bull: “Sacred Ben, sir! The 
Whale of the Cross! ” 

“Hey!” exclaimed the “old man” with 
an expression of deep interest. “I’ve heard 
of him. He’s got a bad record!” 

Portuguese John moved nearer, and laid 
his unsteady hand on the master’s arm. 
“Capitan,” he said in a strained whisper, 
“that whale mean death. He kill my broth’, 
three year ago, in the Indian Ocean. And 
many more! He stove three boats of the 
Mary, an’ get away with four ‘irons,’ an’ all 
the lines. That time I know for I was there. 
My broth’, Anton, he steer Misser Brown, 
the mate; an’ all that boat crew Sacred Ben 
kill. An’ many more! I hear of him in 
othair ships. He always kill, an’ always get 
away!” 

“T heard something of the Mary losing her 
boats. I was in the Okhotsk that year,” 
answered Timrod. “Well, what of it, 
John?” 

“ Captain, for Christ his sake, do not lower 
after the Whale of the’ Cross! ” 

The sailor in Hank Timrod quaked because 





* The body of the rm whale is covered with what 
may be deacribed asa black pigment. It is slightly thicker 
than a coat of paint, and may be readily scratched off— 
bringing to view a dull white skin which covers the blub- 
ber. It seems possible that Sacred Ben may have care- 
lessly scratched his head on the rocks at the bottom of the 
sea in the — where he is sapposed to chase the giant 

uid. In t way the religious symbol which so aston- 


n produced.—J. C. W. 
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ished Mr. Bigelow may have 
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of the superstition begot by the sea, but af- 
ter a moment the tough Yankee spirit of the 
old New England whale-hunter surged up in 
his breast. “Sacred Ben will try out like 
any other whale, I reckon!” he grimly mut- 
tered. 

John made the sign of his faith. He saw 
the skipper’s jaw set, and knew the breed. 
With the instinctive gesture he resigned his 
welfare to the care of his patron saint, and 
braced himself to do his duty—whatever 
might befall. The “old man” took his 
glasses from the companion-way rack and 
climbed the weather main rigging to a hight 
where he could see the bull plainly. 

“The Whale of the Cross, right enough!” 
he murmured when he had adjusted his fo- 
cus. “I'll give him a whirl, for luck!” Then 
he snapped his glasses together, and roared: 
“ Stand by to lower away!” 

The masthead lookouts seemed to drop to 
the deck. The crew, on hot foot since Bige- 
low’s first call from aloft, ranged themselves 
at their stations. 

* Lower away, all!” 

The falls creaked; in a twinkle all four 
boats touched the water, and the men were 
on their thwarts. Timrod, with the smart- 
est crew, was the first away from the side. 
“?*Vast pulling!” commanded he. “ Peak 
oars! Step the mast! Shake that sail loose! 
throat and peak halyards hoist!” 

Almost as he spoke the well-trained men 
had the mast secured, the sheet passed aft, 
and the sail took the wind. 

“Drop your centerboard. Let her go!” he 
said to themidship oarsman. Down it went, 
and held the boat up to the wind, as the “ old 
man” laid her head straight for Sacred Ben. 
“ Pull all!” The men lay back on their oars 
again, and the foam curled from the cutwa- 
ter. 

Captain Timrod—the only man in the boat 
with his face to the whale—looked out ahead 
with a dancing devil in his gray eye. His 
blood was afire with the chase. The Whale 
of the Cross, doughty old sea warrior as he 
was, had an antagonist who would tax his 
art and test his fighting quality. A mile— 
two miles—were passed, and the black bulk 
lay a .quarter-mile distant looming like a 
bare rock in midocean. His great hump was 
six feet above the sea. At times he spouted, 


sending a jet of steam thirty feet in the air, 
and anon in the wantonness of might he 
thrust his huge body half above water with 
a writhe of his muscles, and falling back, 
splintered the brine into foam a hundred 
yards around. 

Nearer came the boat. Portuguese John, 
watching Timrod’s eye, saw it glow as the 
dancing devil leaped with madder bounds; 
but he never turned his head, tho he knew 
that Sacred Ben was close behind. Then the 
captain spoke again as he threw the boat’s 
nose in the wind—this time in a_ strained 
whisper that shivered along the men’s nerves 
like an electric current: 

“Take in the sail—cleverly! Down with 
the mast. So! Stand up, John! Pull hard!” 

He accompanied the last order with a 
swing on his steering oar, and by the time 
Portuguese John had knee in clumsy cleat, 
and hand on his “iron” he was facing the 
Whale of the Cross not ten feet abaft his 
fin. John, tho Dago, was grit clear through, © 
and if Timrod remembered his shaking hand 
when the whale was first sighted, he knew 
now that the fourth mate would send his 
harpoon home with as brave heart as beat 
under his own Yankee ribs. 

“Give it to him!” The old man spoke in 
a fierce whisper. The hearts of the men 
leaped, and they gripped oars ‘in arrested 
stroke with fingers of steel that almost 
dented the ash. John’s “iron” went above 
his head like lightning, and, with a swish 
its barbed point sung through the air and 
stabbed deep into the side of Sacred Ben. 

Like report of gun after touch on trigger 
he responded. A hundred tons sprang into 
activity as lightly as a wildcat meets its foe. 
“Starn all!” roared Timrod, “ for your lives 
starn all!” With their very souls in the 
strain the crew pushed on their oars. A 
maelstrom of blinding foam encompassed the 
boat. Whirlpools of angry water spurted 
vicious gushes over its side, and a deafening 
rush as tho of Niagara was in Portuguese 
John’s ears, while the boat reeled and danced 
beneath his feet. But the latent tiger at the 
bottom of his heart was aroused, and he did 
not give back an inch. Wiping the spume 
from his face with his left hand, with the 
right he sought and grasped the “second 
iron.” 
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Timrod, at the stern, had for a moment a 
clearer view than his boatsteerer, and now 
he cried: “ See, he’s milling! ” 

So it was. The bull had settled in the 
water at the prick of the steel, and with two 
strokes of his fins, and a lash of his flukes 
(which had caused the vortex) he was mill- 
ing (turning) his bulk as tho on a pivot, 
with the effect of bringing his tail under- 
neath the whale boat. Timrod was too old 
a blubber hunter not. to know what that 
meant. An upward stroke of that tremen- 
dous engine of destruction would send boat 
and crew fifty feet in the air as tho thrown 
aloft by an exploding mine. He gave a 
great heave on his long steering oar, and the 
boat whirled about. John stood, harpoon up- 
lifted. His eyes, searching the whirling ed- 
dies in front, saw the flukes of the Whale of 
the Cross, curved like a bow, ascending from 
the depths. 

The next instant Timrod bent to his blade 
again, and the boat again swung from the 
rising death. The captain did his best, but 
even as the bow turned the great tail came 
from the sea, smoothly, silently, as tho 
driven by some irresistible mechanical force. 
John gazed at the black horror in momen- 
tary paralysis, his “iron” poised for the 
dart. Its*point was caught by the corner of 
the fluke, and flipped as a boy jerks his 
knife in mumble peg. The harpoon turned 
on its axis—and John was impaled upon it. 
In continuance of the motion the flukes rose 
high in the air, and then sunk from sight. 
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Sacred Ben had sounded, and the line hissed 
over Portuguese John’s prostrate body 
through the chocks in the bow. 

There is no time for horror in a whaleboat. 
All is action. The men, scarcely realizing the 
tragedy, but knowing the whale to be fast, 
peaked their oars. Timrod reached for the 
line, and tossed two flakes from the tub to 
give play that he might bring it over the 
snubbing post in the stern sheets. It coiled 
through his hands like a hissing serpent, and 
in the very act of accomplishing his purpose 
a flake leaped into the air, and opening like 
the loop of a cowboy’s lasso, dropped over 
his shoulders. It seemed for a second that 
nothing could save him from being cut in 
two. But the bow oarsman happened—by 
the Almighty’s’' favor—to see the fatal loop 
as it sprang in the air. In a heart-beat his 
sheathknife flashed, and the line was severed 
before it had time to nip, or become taut on 
the “ second iron.” 

The “ old man” cast the loosened coil from 
his body and settled back in the stern sheets. 
“Jonas,” he said to the bow oarsman, ae | 
guess you saved my bacon. But now look to 
John. I’m afraid this cussed Whale of the 
Cross has fixed him.” 

Jonas reached to where the body of the 
fourth mate lay on the thwart, and turned 
his face to.the sky. On examination it was 
found that the harpoon he had turned 
against Sacred Ben had cloven his own heart 
in twain.: 


TANNERSVILLE, NEw York. 


India’s Attitude to English Rule. 


By the Rev. J, E. Abbott, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BoarD AT BomBay. 


ILL India be loyal to England, is one 
of the anxious questions involved 


in the possibilities of the South 
African war. Were England seriously 
crippled, would there be a second mu- 
tiny, like that of 1857? Are there dis- 
tant rumblings heard that prophesy a 
storm? There is but one answer to these 
questions. India is loyal to England. There 
are always possibilities of local riots be- 


tween their own races, or directed against 
some distasteful measure of ‘the Govern- 
ment. With a press that is perfectly free 
to criticise all Government action, criticism 
sometimes runs into sedition. The descend- 
ants of those who once wielded power re- 
member traditions by no means old, and 
would be natural centers around which re- 
bellion might crystallize. But these local 
possibilities are not the probability for the 
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great mass cf the 300,000,000. An apprecia- 
tion of the benefits of English rule, genuine 
and true, characterizes high and low. 

To understand this appreciation it is im- 
portant to bear in mind the difference be- 
tween the conditions prevailing at the time 
of the mutiny of 1857 and those that are to- 
day factors in the problem. India was then 
in the grasp of the East India Company, a 
company that had only its selfish ends in 
view, who ruled for the benefit of their 
pockets and not for the benefit of the land 
whose gold they drained. But with the 
change of Government came a new policy 
of ruling India for India’s good, and tho 
this may not have been ideally carried out, 
it has had sufficient reality to change the 
attitude of India to a thankful appreciation 
of the benefits of English rule. With the 
change of administration came the vast edu- 
cational system, which by its opportunities 
and impartiality has wonderfully raised the 
intelligence of the country, so that no one 
class now holds the monopoly of influence 
and power. The administration of justice 
has been a boon deeply appreciated by the 
great ignorant masses who are the natural 
victims of those whose power lies in their 
money or knowledge. The poorest man 
knows that in the eyes of the law he is 
equal with the greatest in the land, and that 
he can bring'a suit even against the Gov- 
ernment itself for damages to life or prop- 
erty. While in actual experience he may 
not get justice, thwarted by the better legal 
skill of his opponent, or his superior bribing 
power, in the lower courts, where the judges 
are of his own race, still he believes in the 
impartiality of the system of justice and has 
implicit confidence in the higher courts. No 
one can Jive among the common people and 
listen to their expressions of feeling without 
being convinced that their belief in the Eng- 
lish rule as a just one is a strong bond that 
binds the masses to it, and to it they turn 
with confidence from the oppressions of 
their own countrymen. 

The material civilization that England has 
brought to India in the form of railroads, 
common roads, irrigation, postal and tele- 
graph systems, and protection to life and 
property, may not touch their feelings of ap- 
preciation as deeply as that of justice before 


the law. The great masses ate so simple in 
their ways that it would: not materially af- 
feet their lives if every railroad, post office 
or telegraph office were suddenly to become 
things of the past, but for all that these 
privileges are appreciated by the lowest, and 
for the educated classes they have become 
almost as necessary a part of their lives as 
such things are among us. 

There are grievances against the Govern- 
ment: the farmer feels his land tax too 
heavy, the mountain people complain that 
they cannot denude the hillsides of their 
forests, editors and platform orators com- 
plain that Europeans receive larger salaries 
than natives do, that natives have no vot- 
ing power in the legislatures, that the aver- 
age Englishman treats the native with im- 
politeness, that natives are-not allowed to 
carry firearms, and a score of others of more 
or less* consequence, which show that in the 
eyes of all classes the English Government 
is not considered a perfect government. And 
there is a certain amount of popularity in 
criticising the Government. Editors find it 
to their pecuniary advantage to voice the 
different grievances. The Government not 
being in the hands of the people, there are 
no political parties, and this attitude of the 
press and platform partakes of the na- 
ture of the utterances of an opposition par- 
ty, directed not against the Goyernment as 
such but against its particular laws. 

There are instances when the very best 
endeavors of the Government are met by 
opposition, due to ignorance and supersti- 
tion, or the peculiarities of religious feeling. 
The -earnest endeavor to stamp out the 
plague is a case in point. Sanitary and quar-_ 
antine regulations, disinfection, compulsory 
carrying of patients to plague hospitals and 
inoculation met with a sullen resistance, © 
which on occasions could only be carried 
into effect at the point of the bayonet. 

The sympathetic attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward the sufferers in the frequent 
famines is one of the most important factors 
to be considered in the question of the atti- 
tude of the people to their rulers. The Gov- 
ernment has freely declared its responsibil- 
ity to do its utmost to save human life, and 
with its increased experience and previously 
made preparation it has saved the lives of 
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many millions from actual starvation. The 
Government has what is called a “‘ Famine 
Code,” drawn up from the experience - of 
past famines, and embodying rules and reg- 
ulations in elaborate detail that are to be fol- 
lowed when a famine threatens the land. 
The Public. Works Department also has 
plans for new roads, ifrigation schemes, and 


the like, ready to be carried into effect. So 


that as soon as the pressure of famine takes 
place in any section of the country the 
machinery of Government sets to work 
quickly, relief camps are opened, and no 
one need die from starvation who can get to 
these camps, where work is provided for 
those able to work, or food for those -too 
feeble. The famine of 1897 was better han- 
dled than that of 1877, and the famine that 
has now begun, though it threatens to be 
severer than the last, is receiving such 
prompt and effective attention that a larger 
proportion of lives. will be rescued from 
death. It must not be supposed that those 
who owe their lives to the Government for- 
get the debt they owe, or that the country 
at large is indifferent to the heroic and often 
most self-sacrificing efforts of Government 
officials at such times of trouble. In the 
famine three years ago fifty million people 
were seriously affected, and three millions 
of them at least were saved from actual 
starvation. The present famine affects 
thirty millions, and already three millions 
are being provided with work, a burden 
that the Government will have to carry at 
immense expense for eight months at the 
very least. The people fully understand 
what their condition would be without the 
prompt and generous aid of the Government, 
and the thoughts of the 30,000,000 are to- 
day very far from rebellion. The dread 
with which the coming months are looked 
forward to by many millions has its hope 
only in what the “Government of the 
Queen,” as they affectionately call it, can 
do for them. These millions may not ex- 
press their gratitude through the press, for 
the press has little meaning to them, but 
any one who lives among the common peo- 
ple and hears the stories they tell of their 
sufferings and deliverance can have no rea- 
son to doubt their sincere and grateful re- 
gard for the “Government of the Queen.” 
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This bond of union between India and 
England suggests another possibility, a 
union founded not on political rule but on- 
gratitude, between India and Christian na- 
tions. This is a grand opportunity. for 
Christian America to let India know that 
her sufferings touch chords of sympathy 
here, and tho under no such obligation as 
England may be, we are glad in the name 
of a common humanity to pour out our 
wealth for her relief... I have spoken of the 
promptness and effectiveness with which 
the Government of India has taken up its 
difficult problem, but it must not be sup- 
posed that supplementary help is not need- 
ed. There is a vast amount of suffering 
that only private help can reach, because it 
is less trammeled by rules and can discrim- 
inate between individual needs. Private 
help can cheapen grain, it can by little help 
keep the workman at his tools, it ¢an sup- 
ply a variety of relief works suited to spe- 
cial classes, tt can feed the infirm and aged, 
and assist the able-bodied to go to Govern- 
ment relief works, it can prevent the sale 
of children by starving parents by caring 
for them until the famine is over, it can 
take the abandoned children and orphans 
for permanent care, it can help save the cat- 
tle on which the very life of the farmer de- 
pends, it can supply seed for sowing when 
the rain again comes, and in a hundred 
ways keep on their feet those who would 
otherwise fall into most pitiable destitution. 
We here have little idea of what a famine 
means. We have never looked out of our 
comfortable homes and seen companies of 
from a hundred to five hundred emaciated 
men, women and children famishing for 
food, who would fight among themselves 
like wild beasts for the very kernels of 
grain that they might find, and this suffer- 
ing continuing day by day and month by 
month, as our missionaries have had to see, 
and help and save. _ 

Surely, prosperous as we are, tender-heart- 
ed as we are, believers in our Master’s wish 
that the hungry should be fed, and bound 
by the common ties of humanity, we shall 
not let this opportunity pass without let- 
ting India feel that in her suffering our 
money is,hers, as are our sympathy and 
prayers, 
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A Novel of New York Life.* 


THE difference between a novel and a 
romance, as critics like to have the distinc- 


tion made, could be excellently established’ 


by comparing this story, A Confident To- 
morrow, with Richard Carvel, or When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower, and noting the extreme 
diversity of aims. Mr. Matthews wrote his 
novel with a view to transcribing a bit of 
New York life, while Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Major went into their work with a view to 
telling a good story. The former depended 
upon his observation and memory, the lat- 
ter upon imagination, for the source of 
power ‘ks the reader feels it in the book. 
We have to take the novel and measure 
it strictly by such a criterion as we can 
extract from current life and manners in 
the place where its scene is laid. This 
would, at least, be in accordance with the 
photographic theory of art, and it would 
disqualify every person for the critic’s task, 
in the case of Mr. Matthews’s book, except 
the few who are thoroughly acquainted with 
the special phases of New York social life 
attempted to be portrayed. 

We do not accept the distinction between 
the novel and the romance apparently in- 
sisted upon by Mr. Matthews. We take it 
that a fiction is a fiction, and that, no mat- 
ter what form it takes, it must stand or fall 
upon the merits it possesses as an organism 
spoken into form and life by the power of 
artistic genius. Mr. Bishop, Mr. Fawcett, 
Mr. Howells, Mr. Matthews and Mr. Warner 
—naming them in alphabetical order—have 
attempted stories of New York life, each 
with notable success, each with a style and 
an art-theory of his own, and each with 
a resulting picture quite individual and as 
different. from the others as day from night. 
The present novel by Mr. Matthews tells the 
story of a young man from Kansas who 
comes to New York to seek his literary for- 





* A ConFIDENT TomoRROW. <A Novel of New York 
Life. By Brander Matthews. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 
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tune. He has in his pocket a contract with 
the publishers of a subscription book for 
regular work at a small salary, a letter of 
introduction to a celebrated realistic novelist, 
also the manuscript of a novel he himself 
has been writing. He is taken up by Mr. 
Vivian, the novelist, introduced to his three 
daughters, a vulgar lot, and to Miss Esther 
Dircks, the daughter of an anarchist. The 
love story is simple and good with Hsther 
as the heroine and one of the three Vivian 
girls for intermediate and foil. As a novel the 
book has notably strong points. Mr. 
Matthews makes a genuine picture of ill- 
bred people who have money and a strong 
smattering of good social usages. Vivian, 
the successful novelist, altho but slightly 
sketched, is a memorable impression of the 
plebeian who has risen, got wealth and put 
on good clothes with a fair air of greatness. 
It turns out that the novelist’s money came 
from his wife’s estate, not from his novels, 
which are critically well received but not 
popular. We suppose that Adams, the artist 
of the story, is a good caricature—at all 
events his cheap wit is not convincing— 
and the three Vivian girls somehow do not 
seem substantially real. We think this is 
much owing to Mr. Matthews’s method of 
telling his story always from the standing 
place of his hero. We never’ find out what 
any character in the book, save Sartain, the 
hero, really feels or thinks. Of course dur- 
ing occasional conversations we have slight 
expressions of individuality and casual 
flashes of thought and feeling from the 
various dramatis persone; but the author 
does not leave his hero for a moment, and 
the story is but Sartain’s experience. Every 
reader will feel this lack of dramatic dis- 
tribution of character, action and interest. 
He gets a little glimpse into the artist’s 
real self, and a mere adumbration of Miss 
“Johnny” Vivian’s inner-character; but 
upon closing the book and looking back he 
feels acquainted with no inmate of its 
pages save Sartain. Even Esther, sweet, 














girlish and good on the outside, has never 
opened her heart, intellect or soul to him. 
Vivian and the red-headed twin girls are 
remembered as curiously vulgar chance 
companions at odd intervals. 

Now the excellences of Mr. Matthews’s 
story are far in excess of its defects. The 
impression of New York as a stupendous 
urban apparition, viewed by a young, am- 
bitious and impressionable man, coming to 
it from a small Kansas town, is exceedingly 
powerful. Sartain, as a self-conscious stu- 
dent of literary art—as a shy, introverted 
and absent-minded talent, is drawn skill- 
fully and for the most part with the effect 
of thorough knowledge. The bookish allu- 
sions in connection with his work, and the 
light let fall upon his hopes, fears, ambi- 
tions and methods as a struggling young 
author, seem confidential and from actual 
experience, thus presenting Sartain to us as 
a very living and human character. 

To us, while reading A Confident To- 
morrow, it appeared that Mr. Matthews was 
somehow neglecting his wotld audience for 
a select theatrical audience, and at the same 
time forgetting that a play may be very 
strong on the stage, if good actors interpret 
it, and yet weak when read without that 
prime aid. In a word, A Confident Tomorrow 
could, if properly dramatized, be acted to 
excellent effect; but in reading it Sartain 
is the story. We have thus briefly noted 
the strength and the weakness of a novel 
which we think is one of the distinguished 
few recently published. There is no abate- 
ment of strong interest from beginning to 
end. Indeed the pursuit of Vivian, the art- 
ist, the Misses Vivian and old man Dircks 
is sufficiently entertaining, and the fact that 
we hever come up with them or quite get 
a good square look at them does not much 
matter in the end; for the story closes 
sweetly and triumphantly. We call especial 
attention to it as a novel of superior at- 
traction. ; 





THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD OF SIN. A Com- 
panion Volume to “ The Gospel for an Age of 
Doubt.” By Henry Van Dyke, D.D., LL.D. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) Dr. Van 
Dyke is rather disposed to add himself to 
the company of those who do not expect an 
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adequate or satisfactory statement of the 
atonement as a doctrine and who hold it 
therefore wise to occupy mind and heart in 
the facts of redemption, to expand and rise 
in the blessed experience of them. As we 
cannot know all about redemption, so we 
cannot possibly know all about sin. - The 
mysteries which surround its origin lie back 
in the constitution of the moral world. In 
the two opening chapters Dr. Van Dyke lays 
before his readers the situation as clouded 
with sin without and within, a problem 
which suggests in its terms no solution ex- 
cept as the sense and guilt of sin are them- 
selves a step toward light and a witness 
against themselves. Here Dr. Van Dyke 
leaves us at the end of his second chapter 
and proceeds to his first step ‘in developing 
the redemptiye mission of Christ and his 
Gospel. He takes up this point not in the 
ordinary direct, dogmatic way, but in a 
series of finely developed, systematic illus- 
trations. The first is an attempt to realize 
what the Bible would be without Christ. 
As Dr. Van. Dyke remarks: 


“We can never reaiize the true meaning and 
value of this book of the world’s hope until we 
try the experiment of reading it without the 
message which makes it hopeful. How the 
Bible centers in Christ can be learned best by 
trying to: take Christ out of the Bible.” 

This is an experiment which widens irre- 
sistibly into the yet more conclusive inquiry, 
‘‘“What would the whole moral theory of 
man and of the eternal life be without 
Christ?” The way is thus open for the 
splendid chapters illustrating ‘“‘ Christ’s Mis- 
sion to the Inner Life,” “The Perfection of 
the Atonement,” and “ The Message of the 
Cross.” The second of these chapters, on 
“Christ’s Mission to the Inner Life,” is 
probably the clue to Dr. Van Dyke’s theory 
of the larger and most effectual agencies 
operating for man’s redemption, tho it is not 
at all necessary to bring the redemptive 
agencies recognized by him down to the 
common place where they merge themselves 
into the general head of moral influences. 
His way of looking at this subject resembles 
McLeod Campbell’s, particularly in empha- 
sizing the inner character and relation of 


_Christ’s redemptive work. There may be 


passages which suggest Bushnell, as indeed 
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there very well might be in any evangelical . 
writer on the subject. 

The discussion is fresh, vigorous and bril- 
liant,’ but in literary rather than theologic 
form. More systematic development might 
have saved the author some confusion, as, 
-for example, when we read (p. 110): 

* His atonement does not reconcile God to the 
world. No need of that. God has loved the 
world forever. It does reconcile the world to 
God. Great need of that;” 

Compared with-this (p. 153): 

* The atonement does remove a real 
obstacle between man and God. It does bring 
God nearer to man, in order that man may come 
close to God;” 

And. again more strongly (p. 159): 

“Tt is necessary to the reality of faith to be- 
lieve that the atonement has a practical rela- 
tion to God, an actual and direct effect upon the 
divine will as well as upon our will.” 

In support of this he quotes Ritschl’s re- 
mark: 

“ Christ's work can be regarded as efficacious 
in the justification and reconciliation of men 
only in so far as we, at the same time recognize 
a reference of that work to God. Nay, rather, 
his saving operations upon men cannot be under- 
stood, except it be presupposed that -his doing 
and suffering for that end had alsd a value for 
God, whether it be expressed in the motives of 
satisfaction, merit, propitiation, or somehow 
otherwise.” 

With these clear affirmations before us we 
shall have to save Dr. Van Dyke from him- 
self and insist that he does represent the 
work of Christ as making a change in the 
moral reality of God’s relation to the sinner. 
That the volume is fully equal to the 
* Gospel for a World of Doubt,” we do not 
feel called on to say. It is a work of great 
value and interest, strong, candid and ap- 
preciative. It deals with a question which 
is both difficult and hackneyed, and pre- 
sents it in a way which touches all the old 
needs, and at the same time moves on quite 
a new line and method of presentation. 
This is a triumph which not every man can 
hope for. 

THE DRAMA OF YESTERDAY AND To-Day. 
By Clement Scott. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. II Vols. $8.00.) It is a virile 
intelligence, and certainly a fearless, that 
speaks in the large historical sketch of the 
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drama here given. Mr. Scott’s labor has 
evidently been one of love. In considering 


. plays and the stage; mainly within the past 


fifty vears, he draws very largely upon. his 

own observation, acquaintance, experience, 

sources rich enough to give his pages an 

authentic and convincing force. But his 

dramatic education, if the phrase is admis- 

sible; has a fine .bookish side which adds 

mightily to the reader’s sense of security in 

following him. While we have rot space 

to go over the large ground covered by Mr. 

Scott’s labors, we cannot let pass the oppor- 

tunity to applaud his sound critical attitude 
toward the Ibsen school of dramatists. He 

does not mince words in boldly defining Ib- 

sei't art as a reaction from a pure ideal, 
and as a form of unloveliness, want of faith 
—a hopeless, despairing creed, a worship of 
the ugly, a grim and repulsive presentment, 
to be deplored by all lovers of the hest in art 
and life. In these two noble volumes the 
student of the theater, its literature, art, 
customs and morals will find an immense 
fund of both instruction and entertainment. 
The materials gathered are not only, win- 
nowed judiciously, but they are marshaled 
in admirable order and presented with ex- 
cellent clearness and energy. As a luminous 
sketch of dramatic history we do not see 
how it could be better; and as a running 
criticism of the stage and stage influences 
during the Victorian era it possesses the 
force of manly rightmindedness and the in- 
fluence of truth buttressed in a foundation 
of facts at first hand. In a certain accept- 
able form of gossip Mr. Scott’s pages are 
bathed—we can think of no more appropri- 
ate word—and here the interest is vivid. 
Two or three generations of actors, mana- 
gers, dramatists, critics, readers and those 
delightful hangers-on to the skirts of art 
and literature who swarm toward the thea- 
ter doors, are lightly and entertainingly pre- 
sented. The fund of anecdote and incident 
is large and varied. The atmosphere has in 
it the smoke of footlights and the fragrance 
of Jate suppers. In short, we have not these 
many days skimmed over, with the review- 
er’s swallow-flight, a more engaging liter- 
ary surface in which the mirrored life sank 
away, artfully natural, down into the in- 
verted sky of the great past, 











HOLLAND AND THE Hontanpers. By David 
S. Meldrum. (Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 405. 
$2.00.) Neither a history nor an itinerary of 
travel, this work possesses some of the char- 
acteristics of both. It is a superficial but in- 
teresting survey of some of the more salient 
points which present themselves to an ob- 
serving man who has made several visits— 
each probably of short duration—to the chief 
places of Holland. Mr. Meldrum’s observa- 
tion is keen without being close. He goes 
little beneath the surface of things, but gives 
surface views with all the good and the bad 
pointsof photographic pictures. Mr. Meldrum’s 
description of the Boers (or peasants) of the 
different divisions of Holland enables one to 
understand something of the characters of 
the African Boers, who keep their distinctive 
racial traits, and perhaps have even intensi- 
fied them in the midst of their widely differ- 
ent environment. The most interesting chap- 
ters, forming one-third of the volume, are 
those devoted to the too little known “ Char- 
ity ” and “ Penal Colonies.” Unfortunately, 
the subjects are too superficially treated to be 
of much value save in directing attention to 
the workings of these original and character- 
istic plans for the benefit of paupers and of 
criminals, These “ Kolonies”” are worthy of 
the careful attention of all intelligent citizens 
everywhere. If the results still lack some- 
thing of perfection, it is still plain that the 
“ Kolonies ” are efforts in the right direction. 
The Dutch are an eminently practical and ju- 
dicious people, besides being a proverb for 
persistence, so we may expect that they will 
eventually do much for the-working out of 
two of the greatest problems which confront 
civilization. The author’s style is intended 
to be picturesque, but merely achieves an 
exasperating obscurity. The illustrations 
are many, but are mostly inferior reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings. 


PLAIN TALK IN PSALM AND PARABLE. By 
Ernest Crosby. (Boston: Small,, Maynard & 
Company. $2.00.) With Walt Whitman’s 
style for modei and with Tolstoi always at 
his elbow, Mr. Crosby takes the middle of 
the road between prose and verse and forges 
vigorously along, giving voice to many a fine 
thought and many a keen criticism of life. 
From our point of view this is not poetry. 
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The English language does not lend itself to 


‘what is required by the poet who would imi-. 


tate the probable rhythm of ancient chants 
and irregular word music. Indeed, say what 
we may, the old meters are but guessed at 
by us. Walt Whitman’s lumbering whimsi- 
calities of expression can never be made ac- 
ceptable to the natural ear or attractive to ~ 
the natural taste for music in verse. Mr. 
Crosby’s thoughts would be more effective 
and attractive in prose than in this unsatis- 
factory form—or lack of form—which irri- 
tates the reader by constant returns to dis- 
appointing and ineffectual excesses. What 
Mr. Crosby has to say is well worth saying. 
He thinks, he feels, he has a rich imagina- 
tion, his sympathies are strong, he dreams 
of great reforms, he yearns for what is good; 
but he does not write poetry. No man ever 
will write poetry in the way that Walt Whit- 
man tried to write it. It is impossible. 

Poems OF CABIN AND Frextp. By Pauwl 
Laurence Dunbar. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company. $1.50). Mr. Dunbar’s dialect 
poems of negro life are brought together and 
strikingly illustrated with pictures from pho- 
tographs from life by the Hampton Institute 
Camera Club, and with decorations by Alice 
Morse. It is a book of which intelligent. ne- 
groes should be proud and one giving white 
people encouragement to hope for the very 
best regarding the rapid intellectual progress 
of the colored race. The verses are rich 
with the pathos, the humor and the comic 
grotesquerie of negro genius. 

SatmMon PorTLAND CHASE. 
Bushnell Hart. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company. $1.25.) <A short, clear biog- 
raphy of the great Secretary here takes its 
place in the excellent ‘ American States- 
men” series edited by John T. Morse, Jr. 
It is just \the crisp and comprehensive kind 
of book to. be welcomed by readers of limit- 
ed leisure who wish to reach directly and 
quickly the gist of important American biog- 
raphy and history. Mr. Hart has performed 
the task undertaken with admirable success. 


By Albert 


DracuLta. By Bram Stoker. (New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.00.) An in- 
geniously constructed story, made up out of 
“documents ”’ which are given the appear- 
ance of shaving been fitted.together so as to 
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make a somewhat continuous narrative. 
Sensational in a mild way, romantic to a de- 
gree, and nothing, if not picturesque, the 
story is readable, just the thing for a long 
evening by a comforting open fire. 

Saragossa. By B. Perez Galdos. Author- 
ized Translation from the Spanish, by Minna 
Caroline Smith. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.) This is a fairly good translation of 
a romance by Galdos, based on the second 
siege of Saragossa by the French. It com- 
bines romance and realism in curious propor- 
tions with a certain effect of crudity, yet in 
the end leaving a strong impression of ge- 
nius. - 


ROBESPIERRE. J'he Story of Victorien Sar- 
dow’s Play. Adapted and Novelized Under His 
Authority. By Ange Galdemar. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.50). This is a 
clever rendering of Sardou’s great play into 
the form of 4 novel. As a rule plays do not 
hold their own when offered in book form, 
and. while the present attempt to remedy the 
defect by rearranging and in a certain sense 
reinforcing the lines is, as we have said, cley- 
erly carried out, the lack of that vital mag- 
netism which the actor gives to character on 
the stage is quite obvious. 


FoR THE FREEDOM OF THE SEA. A Romance 
of the War of 1812. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
In every respect this is a thoroughly good 
historical romance, in which story and his- 
tory are cleverly blended, the story, as it 
should, always preponderating. Mr. Brady’s 
style is light and attractive, and many of the 
stirring sea-adventures in his book are 
sketched with brilliant effect. Indeed, For 
the Freedom of the Sea must be ranked with 
‘the very best of recent romances of Ameri- 
can history, and we bespeak for it a hearty 
welcome from the story-reading public. No 
piece of fiction better deserves it. 


LYRICS OF BROTHERHOOD. By Richard Bur- 
ton. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00.) 
Art of the most delicately refined sort finds 
full play-room in these lyrics. Mr. Burton 
has, as readers of THE INDEPENDENT know, 
steadily grown as a poet, and he is matur- 
ing along his own line. Conscientious crafts- 
manship is joined to a delicious gift of con- 
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ceit by which the very most is made of what 
appears to a sane yet distinctly abnormal 
imagination. We like Mr. Burton best in his 
short, crisp, home-thrusting pieces like this: 
SEALED ORDERS. 
We bear sealed orders o’er life’s weltered sea, 
Our haven dim and far; 
We can but man the helm right cheerily, 
Steer by the brightest star, 


And hope that when at last the Great Command 
ls read, we then may hear 
Our anchor song, and see the longed-for land 
Lie known and very near. 
There is not a notably faulty poem in this 
little book, and there are many that we could 
quote with a deep satisfaction. The opening 
piece, entitled ‘“ Black Sheep,” is very fine. 
“The North Light” ig another bit of what 
Matthew Arnold called “ criticism of life ’”’— 
or better, criticism of art. Mr. Burton is, in- 
deed, an artist true and sure. Greater things 
are yet to be done by him. He will last. 


A WINTER Hotipay. By Bliss Carman. 
(Boston: Maynard & Co. 75 cents.) Mr. Car- 
man’s blithe muse has been decoying him 
far down into the winter of the South;,and 
so his new songs come to us with a warm 
perfume of tropical things, a rustle of palms, 
a whiff of cassia and the dreamy influences 
from the land where 

“The crimson oleanders 
Burn against the peacock seas,” 
There is no loss in having a genius of the 
snowy land imbued, if for but a singing day, 
with the gorgeous wonder-flush of a region 
where everything irradiates heat and colors. 
We take hold of his singing robe and joyful- 
ly follow him down into 
“ An endless June 
Under the orange trees.” 
Mr. Carman is a poet to delight poets. He 
nods divinely while singing divinely. Here 
and there a stanza seems obtruded; but be- 
fore we can formulate our cry of fault-find- 


‘ing out comes a burst of such music and 


sweetness as charms us wholly. The poet 
sees, hears, feels what we-would see, hear 
and feel, and he voices it perfectly. 


NORTHLAND Lyrics. By William Carman 
Roberts, Theodore Roberts, and Elizabeth Rob- 
erts Macdonald. Selected and Arranged by 
Charles G. D. Robérts. And an EPILoGuE, by 
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Bliss Carman. (Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50.) This is a round of song by a 
singing family, a sort of rim o’ the nest con- 
cert, and very good to hear. The poems are 
bound together with a ribbon of love, and 
there is a breath of freshness blowing 
through them. As Mr. Carman lightly and 
sweetly says, they have 
“Some echo of the whitethroat’s song 
From lonely valleys blue with rain,” 
and 
“Some glamour of the darling land 
Of purple hill and scarlet tree, 
Of tidal rivers and tall ships, 
And green diked orchards by the sea.” 
It is a book of true lyrics of the Northland 
by true Northland poets. 


THE Favor oF Princes. By Mark Lee 
Luther. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.) A story of French social and polit- 


ical life in the time of Louis XV and Madame. 


Pompadour. It is bright, stirring and full of 
the intrigues of those days; but quite free 
from the extreme French dissoluteness so 
often marring novels of its kind. For an 
hour’s light reading it will serve a turn. 





Literary Notes. 


Tue American edition of the Pall M all Maga- 
zine is to be discontinued after the January 
number. 


..--The Greek Cultus Ministerium has de- 
cided to establish a special museum in Athens 
where the old inscriptions found throughout the 
kingdom are to be deposited. At present they 
are widely scattered. 


....Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan has been ap- 
pointed Editor of Harper’s Bazar, to succeed 
Mrs. Margaret Sangster. We understand also 
that Mr. Karl Stephen Herrman has been en- 
gaged as Editor of The Literary Review. 


....-The Harpers -will at once _ publish 
“'Thackeray’s Unidentified Contributions to 
Punch,” compiled by W. H. Spielmann. Punch, 
we may add, beginning with the present year, 
promises to have a complete story in every 
issue. t 

....Prof. W. Lyon Phelps, of Yale, has pre- 
pared a Literary Map of England, printed on 
cardboard. ‘The counties are distinguished by 
means of different colors, and practically every 
town of distinct literary interest is plainly 
marked. . 
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....-The Doubleday & McClure’ Company 
have published a thin paper edition of “ Sir 
Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry,” with 
some curious colored and other illustrations by 
Pamela C. Smith from scenes in their various 
plays. The letterpress is by Bram Stoker. 

...-The Royal Academy of Sciences in Tu- 
rin has offered a prize of 30,000 francs for the 
best critical history of Latin literature which 
will be issued between this and the 31st of De- 
cember, 1906. All nationalities can take part 
in the competition. Only printed works and 
not manuscripts will be taken into considera- 
tion. | 

..--* The Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment” is the title of an interesting new version 
of the New Testament Scriptures now being 
published in England. It is an attempt to re- 
produce the Greek original in the best of mod- 
ern English, and is evidently modeled after the 
German renderings of Weizsiicker, Kautzsch 
and others. The translators have hitherto pre- 
served their incognito, but according to a state- 
ment of the Academy the work is the joint 
product of twenty University graduates. 

...-The authorities of the British Museum 
have begun the publication of a magnificent 
work, entitled “ Illuminated Manuscripts of the 
British Museum,” to contain the finest initials 
and illustrations from the manuscript collec- 
tion of that institution. The first part, recently 
issued, contains reproductions from a Latin 
Bible of 1148, originally found in Worms, Ger- 
many, but now Harley Man. 28034 of the Mu- 
seum, from which a magnificent initial has been 
selected, namely the H of the words “ haec sunt 
nomina, with which Exodus begins. The letter- 
press is by Warner. 

....-The Germans, who are great Shake- 
speare enthusiasts, and in their Shakespeare So- 
ciety and its publications are doing a splendid 
work for the close literary study of the great 
dramatist, have never taken the Baconian the- 
ory as a serious matter. A prominent German 
specialist recently called Donnelly’s venture “a 
masterpiece of nonsense.” In the Beilage of the 
Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 247, a lengthy 
discussion of the theory appears from which it 
is evident that it has no hold whatever on the 
Shakespeare students of that country. The 
most ambitious effort made in the direction of 
the Baconian idea has been a recent magnifi- 
cently gotten up fac-simile edition, with more 
than a hurdred illustrations, of. “ Venus and 
Adonis,” by Bormann, costing 22.50 marks. 
It is being severely criticised. It is entitled 
“ Bacon-Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis” 
(Leipzig, 1899). - 














Tux Index of Tux INDEPENDENT for 1899, 
which is now ready, will be sent to any sub- 
scriber who will notify us that he wants a 
copy. 





The Conditions of Cuban 
Suffrage. 

Wer have never concealed our conviction 
that the best interests of the Continent, and 
therefore also of the United States, require 
the ultimate union of all North America and 
the adjoining islands under one Government. 
Yet we have held that it would be not merely 
impolitic but criminal to crowd annexation 
and thus stir up antagonisms. This is a kind 
of fruit that must slowly ripen; and we 
would not pluck it green. Yet when the time 
comes let the inevitable be ‘welcomed. It 
shoulé not be spurned as it was when the 
San Domingo treaty was rejected. 

We can do very little to help annexation be- 
cause of the nervous, timorous fluttering it 
would excite. Some years ago people were 
talking about the annexation of Canada. The 
time was not ripe for it, and it frightened 
people on both sides the border. A loyal pa- 
triotism was offended there, and here we 
heard of the “ignorant French Catholics” 
who were to overrun us. Just so the fear of 
annexing Hawaii, with its population as big 
as that of Albany, destroyed the sleep of the 
faithless half of our people. Our annexation 
of Porto Rico and our purchase of the Philip- 
pine Islands, with their ignorant Catholic 
millions, gives the nightmare to very good, if 
very pessimistic, people; and the thought of 
the possible annexation of Cuba would set 
them wild. 

But the annexation of Cuba is not at pres- 
ent to be considered. It will come, as we 
have before now said, but it may be a matter 
of long incubation. All our present duty is 
to put the government of the island as soon 
as possible into the hands of the Cubans, and 
we greatly rejoice to understand that this is 
the purpose of the President and that Gen- 
eral Wood’s policy is to end his military rule 
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there as soon as he can establish an independ- 
ent Government. Then the people can do 
just what they please about annexation. 
They may be wise and prudent, or their pa- 
triotism may be hasty and rash. 

But here, and it cannot be otherwise, the 
conclusion may be influenced, if not con- 
trolled, by our action. We do not know, but 
it is often stated, that the more intelligent, 
educated and property-holding Cubans, 
whose interests depend on a stable Govern- 
ment, generally desire annexation, while the 
illiterate and mercurial-classes incline to inde- 
pendence. Now in the initial elections, which 
will soon take place, the United States must 
decide what shall be the conditions of suf- 
frage. In our own country the prevailing 
sentiment is for requiring that those who 
vote must be able to read and write. Espe- 
cially is this true in those sections of the 
country that are most opposed to expansion. 
The Democrats in Congress, accordingly, 
quite as much as the Republicans, would fa- 
vor denying the ballot in Cuba to illiterates. 
We presume, that an educational qualifica- 
tion, and very likely an alternative property 
qualification, will be required. But in that 
case the congress or convention thus elected 
will be likely to be much more favorably in- 
clined to annexation than one elected by un- 
restricted suffrage. 

Should or should not our Government im- 
pose any restrictions on Cuban suffrage? 
That is a very serious question, and its an- 
swer ought not to be, and we presume will 
not be, controlled by any ulterior purpose. 
For, apart from our duty to hold the island 
in trust for its inbabitants, annexation is sure 
to come whatever this decision may be. If 
the new Cuban convention shall decide to 
establish an independent Government, the 
working of our tariff laws would inevitably 
drive the people to us before very long, apart 
from the danger of revolutions. We have 
long held that an educational or property 
limitation should not be put on suffrage, un- 
less it be in some special cases for an upper 
house, and probably not even there. We be- 
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lieve that, at least in our country, with its 
traditions and history, it is safe to allow man- 
hood suffrage, and that where there ‘is consid- 
erable illiteracy the motives for educating 
and. uplifting the lower classes will be more 
compulsive if they have a voice in govern- 
ment. While we seem to be in a minority in 
this view, we are not ready to give up the 
principle for Cuba, altho an argument can 
easily be made for a different rule in a coun- 
try without the sobering experience of self- 
government and where a large ignorant popu- 
lation is a menace to the safety of life and 
property. No doubt the immediate future of 
Cuba would be safer under a limited suffrage. 
But, on the other hand, the autonomist suf- 
frage promised by Spain was not limited to 
the literate, and it might well seem not only 
ungenerous if we should be more strict than 
Spain, but also that our ulterior purpose was 
to secure annexation. While the fear that our 
good might be evil spoken of ought not to 
control our policy, yet in a case of doubt it 
may well be considered. 

Yet another point to be remembered is that 
inevitable race issue which the caste legisla- 
tion in some of our States forces upon us 
even in Cuba. While the more educated 
white people would probably prefer annexa- 
tion, almost certainly so if the Spaniards 
shall, on the 11th of- April, elect to renounce 
their Spanish citizenship, yet the colored peo- 
ple, who constitute a full third of the popula- 
tion, are apparently afraid of American con- 
trol. They now enjoy almost complete civil 
and social equality. They fear that under 
the United States their status would be less 
favorable, and for the present they are disin- 
clined to annexation. ‘This miserable caste 
spirit works us trouble everywhere, in the 
Philippines as well as in Cuba. It may be as 
well if they are allowed, the most ignorant 
of them, to vote on the subject, so that there 
may be no feeling that we had taken advan- 
tage of the trust confided to us to benefit our- 
selves instead of them. Good-will, in the 
final result, is of the utmost importance. 

Accordingly, with a frank recognition of 
the delay possibly involved, and of the dan- 
ger of political disturbances under complete 
independence, we yet incline to the view that 
it would be best to allow free manhood suf- 
frage; and yet the case is not so clear in the 
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best mind of the American, and probably of 
the Cuban, people that there would be ground 
for just complaint if educational or property 
qualifications were required similar to those 
that prevail in this country and that have 
been adopted in Hawaii. 





~The Danish West Indies 


THE Danish West Indies, also called the 
Virgin Islands, do not amount to much geo- 
graphically. St. Thomas, the best one of the 
three islands, covers only some twenty-five 
square miles, and its products are inconsider- 
able, now that the forests have been cut 
down and the sandy soil has thus lost much 
of its fertility. But it has an excellent har- 
bor, which we founé of the greatest value to 
us in the late war with Spain. The largest of 
them is Santa Cruz, which has given its name 
to a famous kind of rum. It covers eighty- 
four square miles, and has not quite twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants. It is fertile, well . 
cultivated and produces sugar and rum. The 
third island, St. John, is of little importance. 
These islands have been under the successive 
control of different nations, but Denmark has 
held them for over a century. Their lan- 
guage is mainly English. 

These islands stand far out in the Atlantic 
Ocean, well to the eastward of Porto Rico; 
and in the old times of sailing vessels 
their harbor was of great importance and 
was crowded with vessels. The growth of a 
steam marine has greatly reduced their com- 
mercial importance, as there is now no such 
necessity as there was for vessels to make St. 
Thomas a stopping place to refit and take in 
stores. Yet their extreme position gives them 
not merely a fine climate, apart from occa- 
sional hurricanes, but also makes them an 
important station for ocean cables. 

Some thirty-five years ago a treaty was ne- 
gotiated with Denmark for the sale to the 
United States of the Danish Islands, but Sen- 
ator Seward’s far-sighted policy was not then: 
appreciated by our people and the Senate 
failed to ratify the treaty. We should have 
found the value of them in our late war, but 
expansion was not then understood, and the 
same fate befel that treaty as befel that 
which would have given us San Domingo. It 
is a wonder that Senator Seward succeeded 
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in persuading the Senate to buy Alaska of 
Russia. 

Once more the opportunity comes to us to 
secure possession of the Virgin Islands. The 
price is moderate, only three million dollars. 
Denmark has no use for the islands, and 
finds them a burden. They belong to us, and 
we are their natural market, and with unre- 
stricted trade with the United States pros- 
perity would return to them. If we do not 
buy them we could not properly complain if 
Denmark should sell them to Germany. But 
geographically they belong to us, not to any 
European Power; and it would be a great 
error, repeating with less excuse that of Sen- 
ator Seward’s time, if the United States 
should now fail to secure possession of them. 
In this historic period our people ought to tin- 
derstand its meaning and improve its oppor- 
tunities. It looks as if all the West Indies 
might naturally and easily fall before many 
years into our hands. 

One small point may deserve mention. In 
the negotiations for the purchase of the Dan- 
ish Islands we have no idea that it will occur 
to any one to ask the consent of the inhab- 
itants, unless some Atkinson should happen 
to remember what he has written about buy- 
ing Philippine slaves from Spain, and should 
ask a deaf public-if the Virgin Islanders are 
not cheap at a hundred dollars apiece. 





Governor Roosevelt’s Views. 


NEARLY half of Governor Roosevelt’s long 
message to the New York Legislature deals 
with questions which are of greatand' growing 
importance in every progressive American 
State and municipality. These are taxation, 
municipal or State ownership, modern indus- 
trial conditions and trusts. His treatment 
of them has been called conservative, but 
this term, while applicable in its best sense 
to much that.he says, does not fitly char- 
acterize his tone and purpose. It is sug- 
gested by his judicial view, his consideration 
of both sides, his recognition of the good as 
well as the evil in present conditions, and his 
advice as to caution in the use of remedies, 
rather than by his righteous indignation over 
abuses and by the nature of his projects for 
reform. “ A change should never be shirked 


on the ground of its being radical,” he says, 
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“when the abuse has become flagrant and 
no other remedy appears possible;” but he 
would avoid the evil of hysterical or revolu- 
tionary legislation which, for lack of knowl- 
edge in the authors of it, either becomes 
futile or does more harm than good. In con- 
nection with a defense and an explanation 
of last year’s memorable law for the taxa- 
tion of municipal franchises as real estate, 
he discourses at length upon the difficulties 
of the tax problem, urging that as far as 
possible State taxes should be divorced from 
municipal taxes, thus foreshadowing what 
is said to be the forthcoming recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Commission on Taxation, 
that real estate shall be taxed only for local 
purposes. The principle established by the 
franchise tax law, he says, has come to stay; 
corporations owning valuable public fran- 
chises “ must pay their full and proper share 
of the public burdens.” 

As.to the ownership of public utilities he 
would lay down no invariable rule. He 
would avoid the deadening of individual in- 
itiative; but when private ownership entails 


-grave abuses and the work can be effectively 


done by the State or city, “ no theory or tra- 
dition should interfere with our making the 
change.” In the case of the Ramapo water 
job, there should be no hesitation: 


“On one point there must be no step back- 

ward. There is a consensus of opinion that 
New York must own its water supply. Any 
legislation permitting private ownership should 
be annulled.” 
This is the opinion of the young Comptroller 
of this city, who prevented the Government 
from binding itself to pay $200,000,000 for the 
Ramapo addition. But Mr. Coler’s views 
about municipal ownership are broader and 
mere radical than the Governor’s, and still 
are strictly in accord with business prin- 
ciples, notably so in respect to the water 
front, the entire stretch of which he would 
have the city own. 

What the Governor says about trusts re- 
lates chiefly to corporations, because the old 
unlawful combination has now been sup- 
planted by the chartered company. He ad- 
vises great caution in legislation affecting the 
vast and complicated machinery of modern 
business. Careful study of the situation is 
needed. ‘“ That abuses exist, and that they 
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are of a very grave character, it is worse 
than idle to deny;” but we should not seek 
to apply a remedy blindly. Much legislation 
proposed or enacted: against trusts has been 
“not one whit more intelligent or effective 
than the medieval bull against the comet:”’ 


“Yet there can and must be courageous and 

effective remedial legislation. To say that the 
present system of haphazard license and lack 
of supervision and regulation is the best possi- 
ble, is absurd. The chicanery and the dishonest, 
even though not technically illegal, methods 
through which some great fortunes have been 
made are scandals to our civilization. The man 
who by swindling or wrongdoing acquires great 
wealth for himself at ‘the expense of his fellow, 
stands as low morally as any predatory medieval 
nobleman, and is a more dangerous member of 
society. Any law and any method of constru- 
ing the law which will enable the community to 
punish him, either by taking away his wealth or 
by imprisonment, should be welcomed. Of 
course such laws are even more needed in deal- 
ing with great corporations or trusts than with 
individuals. They are needed quite as much 
for the sake cf honest corporations as for the 
sake of the public. We do nat wish to put. any 
burden on honest corporations.” 
The only remedy which the Governor sug- 
gests is publicity enforced by amendment of 
the corporation laws. This, he thinks, is the 
only sure and adequate remedy we can now 
invoke, altho the application of it would dis- 
close facts pointing to others. The affairs of 
the trusts should be subject to inspection by 
the State: 


“For the protection of the public the State 
should exercise the right to inspect, to examine 
thoroughly, all the workings of great corpora- 
etions, just as is now dorie with banks; and, 
wherever the interests of the public demand, it 
should publish the results of its examination. 
Then, if there are inordinate profits, competi- 
tion or public sentiment will give the public the 
benefit in lowered prices; and, if not, the power 
of taxation remains.” 

A State may do this in the case of a com- 
pany incorporated under its own laws, but it 
is more difficult for it to reach one incorpo- 
rated elsewhere. Mr. Bryan published last 
week his remedy for trust evils, which also 
is publicity, required by the national Govern- 
ment as a part of the price of a license with- 
out which no corporation is to be permitted 
to do business outside of the State in which 
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it is chartered. This license would also be 
used to prevent overcapitalization, monopoly, 
the oppression of competitors and other evils. 
At times he perceives that it would not be 
expedient to “destroy” the corporations. 
State inspection and publicity, as recom- 
mended by the Governor, would tend to pre- 
vent some abuses against which complaint is 
justly made, but for the suppression of oth- 
ers concurrent or harmonious action by. Fed- 
eral and State Governments is required. 





The Open Door in China. 


THE United States has accomplished what 
England has more than once attempted but 
without success, and what only a few 
months ago was repeatedly declared,. both in 
this country and in Europe, to be impossible. 
It has arrested the partition of China and 
given the empire another opportunity for re- 
covery from the disintegration that seemed 
inevitable. It has secured the combined rec- 
ognition of treaties that had almost been con- 
signed to the diplomatic waste basket, and 
equal rights for all foreign nations in a com- 
merce that was rapidly being appropriated 
by single Governments. It has assisted Ja- 
pan to a position which will go far to in- 
crease its power in Hastern Asia. In doing 
all this it has forced the recognition of itself 
asa mighty influence in international politics 
and vindicated its right to a place second to 
none among the world Powers. This has 
been accomplished, too, without a threat, by ~ 
the simple force of the reasonableness of the 
position; and the Powers which have hither- 
to acted as if they held the destinies of the 
world in their own hands have vied with 
each other in the curtesy of their responses 
and the cordiality of their assent. 

It is a notable victory both for American 
diplomacy and American character, and all 
the more notable for the change it marks in 
the development of both diplomacy and char- 
acter. It is barely a year since Lord Charles 
Beresford was in this country urging the 
cause of the open door, and doing his best to 
impress upon the people its advantage, even 
necessity, for our commercial development 
and international influence. The response 
was not encouraging: Apart from certain 
Chambers of Commerce, few thought it 
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worth while for us to enter what they were 
pleased to call the stormy seas of European 
intervention in Asiatic matters. We have 
now not only entered upon them but quieted 
them, and received the thanks and congrat- 
ulations of the very ones whose hostility it 
was believed that we must inevitably incur. 

The details of the agreement, or perhaps 
better, understanding, between this country 
’ and England, Germany, Russia, France, Ja- 
pan and Italy are not yet made public, and 
will not be until incorporated in a message 
to Congress, but in general they are that our 
trade rights by treaty with China—-and thus 
inferéntially through the “favored nation” 
clause, all similar rights of other Govern- 
ments—shall not be affected by any political 
arrangements that may be entered into, but 
that, whatever “ spheres of influence” be 
established, existing commercial rights shall 
be continued. This, it is understood, does 
not affect territory which has been actually 
annexed and incorporated into that of any 
of the Powers, but only such territory as is 
leased to other Powers and is still formally 
a part of the Chinese Empire. 
limits it secures freedom from discriminating 
rates on railroads built and financed under 
foreign Governments, discriminating tariffs 
in the ports, and in general all discrimination 
in commercial matters. It is an interesting, 
fact that the assent of the Powers is not toa 
general proposition but to a series of specific 
statements, so that there will, so far as ap- 
pears, be less danger than in some cases of 
future disagreement. 

The significance of the agreement lies, as 
indicated above, in the opportunity given to 
China, in the indication of the real purposes 
of the European Powers interested in Kast- 
ern Asia, and in the new role accepted by 
the United States. Closely connected with 
the opportunity for China is that for Japan. 
The action of America is really in the inter- 
ests of the normal development of Eastern 
Asia along its own lines, unhampered by, al- 
tho modified by, Western ideas and methods. 
It is the American principle that each race 
and each country contains within itself the 
elements which, if developed wisely, will se- 
cure the best prosperity; that that develop- 
ment may be assisted by external influence 
but must not be controlled by it. The situa- 
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tion in China was becoming one in which the 
very opportunity for this self-development 
was disappearing, chiefly through native in- 
ertia and corruption. Development was be- 
coming distinctively Western. What was 
needed was some arresting of this movement 
to give time for the reassertion of the nat- 
ural forces. That is just what this Govern- 
ment has accomplished. It has called a halt 
in the advance of territorial appropriation 
by making it evident that that appropriation 
will not .be allowed to be complete, but must 
be under bonds to others. 

There was naturally some doubt as to the 
assent of the European Powers. England’s 
approval was certain, but what would Russia 
and France say? Were they not so commit- 
ted to a policy of territorial aggrandizement 
that they could not accept the limitations 
suggested? Their prompt, cordial response 
will do more than almost anything else to 
clear the air of many misconceptions as to 
the true nature of European extension in 
Asia.. That extension has been to a very 
considerable degree forced by the necessity 
of preserving order and protecting interests 
of great value. The cause lay partly in the 
lack of local authority, but also in the histor- 
ical development of the rival interests, which 
rendered mutual concessions and agreements 
very difficult. What was needed was a new 
element which could fuse those already pres- 
ent and so largely mutually antagonistic, and 
while securing freedom for each and protec- 
tion for each in its reasonable interests, re- 
lieve the dread of undue interference. Just 
that element was furnished by our Govern- 
ment. Directly interested itself, yet without 
any of the traditional policies which ham- 
pered the other nations, it could with recog- 
nized sincerity champion a cause which all 
at heart approved and inaugurate a system 
which each at heart desired. 

It is, however, as marking out a new policy 
for this country that this diplomatic victory 
of Secretary Hay—for to him it belongs dis- 
tinctively—is most significant. The time has 
gone by when America could be ignored in 
the councils of the nations. That was evi- 
dent when Dewey sank the Spanish fleet at 
Manila and Sampson and Schley destroyed 
the remainder of Spain’s naval power at San- 
tiago. It was not evident, however, what 
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sort of an eleniént this tew. Power would be. 
Would it add to the disturbing influences 
that had kept Europe in an armed truce for 
a century, and enter into the strife for world- 
wide possession, or would it help the cause of 
peace? Would it increase strife and jealousy, 
or would it allay what already existed? The 
answer has been given, and it is one of 
which every American may be proud and for 
which he may be devoutly grateful. Gently 
but firmly, one of the thorniest questions in 
international politics has been grasped, and 
out of the nettle danger has been plucked 
the flower of peace and safety. America 
does not seek to enrich herself at China’s ex- 
pense or the expense of her neighbors, yet 
recognizing that there are rights for each, 
she has insisted on them, and the free, 
prompt response shows that she has struck 
a truer chord than many have supposed ex- 
isted in the nations. Hitherto we have con- 
fined our efforts chiefly to those who have 
come to us. Now we have learned that we 
must at times go to them, and fortunate is 
it that the initial message has been such a 
one. May it be but the first of many, similar- 
ly bringing peace and mutual good-will ! 





GENERAL Davis, the Governor-General of 
Porto Rico, has been summoned to Washing- 
ton to consult with the President in reference 
to affairs in the island. We are informed 
that he inclines to a continuance of his mili- 
tary control there. We are nevertheless posi- 
tive that this is not for the best interests of 
the island. The United States is in honor 
bound to give this island a chance to work 
out iis own salvation under a stable Govern- 
ment, which a military Government is not 
and can never be. Confidence in the United 
States can never be had or capital invested 
by the people of the United States, until there 
is a well established form of government, 
proper laws and their administration. We 
have been so unjust to Porto Rico in depriv- 
ing her of her markets and destroying her 
business under military rule (which was, of 
course, for a time essential), that our Govern- 
ment cannot do too much to rehabilitate her 
on a sound basis at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. As a purely military administration 
there is no fault to be found with that of 
General Davis, but it is radically fatal to 


anything like the restoration of prosperity in 
industry and commerce. We are glad to 
know that a strong committee of representa- 
tive Porto Ricans will be in Washington by 
the 1st of February, fully prepared to show 
the actual needs of Porto Rico to Congress 
and the President, and we trust that the ac- 
tion which they desire, and which is in direct 
line with Dr. Carroll’s report urging a Terri- 
torial form of government, will be speedily 
taken by Congress. 





THE current issue of the Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of this State calls 
attention to a very significant movement in 
the industrial world. Hitherto it has’ been 
generally believed that the cleavage between 
capital and labor was widening every year 
on account of modern industrial methods, 
the inerease of wealth and the growth of 
trusts, Some economists, however, pre-- 
dicted that eventually the labor unions and 
capitalistic trusts in the same industry 
would combine to fight similar combinations 
in the same or other industries. It seems 
thet the building trades of Chicago have 
furnished an example of this. The con- 
tractors and the labor unions, on the one 
hand, combined some two years ago with the 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association on the 
other, for the purpose of securing a monop- 
oly in the building trades. In return for 
liberal discounts the contractors agreed to 
buy bricks exclusively from the Association, 
and the Asosciation, on its part, agreed to 
pay the contractors a bonus on all bricks 
sold to other builders; while the working- 
men promised to work only for the contrac- 
tors belonging to the combination. Thus it 
was hoped that there would result an ad- 
vance in wages and an advance in the price 
of bricks. It is not important that this com- 
bination dissolved after twenty-four months 
because the laborers said they “got the 
worst of it,” for the first attempts of almost 
all changes in the social fabric are such 
failures as are plentifully strewn along the 
highway of reform history. It may be, how- 
ever, that this movement is only a fore- 
runner of others of a similar character, and 
that we are now approaching a new era in 
the relation of capital and labor. In the cur- 
rent issue of The Forum a more successful 
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instance of a combination of employer and 
employed is given by A. J. Smith, the 
founder of the new Trade Alliance in Eng- 
land. The underlying principles of this 
scheme are that the producers must never 
sell articles below cost, hence guaranteeing 
the employed a living wage; and that the 
workingman shall obtain in the form of a 
bonus his share in the increase in profits, 
and also have an indirect voice in the man- 
agement of the business. Mr. Smith says 
that this does away with labor troubles and 
under-selling, the two curses of modern pro- 
duction. He further adds, and this is a 
good morsel of food for thought: ‘“‘ We, as 
manufacturers, have no more right to deter- 
mine the wages of our work-people than the 
work-people have to determine our profits.” 





THE City Council of Milwaukee has just 
come to an agreement with the railroad com- 
panies by which, in return for special privi- 
leges in the way of extension of franchises, 
the city obtains a reduction of fares from 
five to four cents. A while ago, when the 
city attempted to pass an ordinance compel- 
ling the companies to reduce their fares, it 
will be remembered that the case was taken 
to court and the city defeated. Now the re- 
duction is.a compromise. Under the new or- 
dinance the railroad companies receive two 
concessions: (1) All franchises which expire 
before 1934 (and most of them do) will be ex- 
tended until that date; (2) the companies will 
have the right to extend the lines over addi- 
tional streets. The municipality in return 
obtains (1) a transfer system of _per- 
manent duration; (2) all franchises granted 
without limitation are made to expire in 1934; 
(8) a reduction of fares by which tickets shall 
be sold in packages of 6 for a quarter and of 
25 for one dollar, good for use in the crowded 
morning and evening hours; (4) at the end of 
five years the reduction of fares, as above 
stated, shall be good at all hours of the day, 
with transfer privileges; (5) children’s tickets 
shall be sold at 3 cents or 2 for 5 cents; (6) 
free transportation of all the city officials; 
and (7) the right of the city to compel the 
railroad company to extend its territory over 
new streets whenever public welfare de- 
mands it. The Mayor of the city says that 


the permanent transfer system alone will 
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save the citizens over $300,000 a year, and 


_the reduction from five to four cents during 


the morning and evening hours will result in 
the saving of over $100,000, while $10,000 
will be saved by the city in the free rides of 
its officials. The important fact to be noted 
in this case is that the company consented to 
lower the fares after an attempt to compel 
them to do so had failed. This means that 
four-cent fares in large cities are not unprof- 
itable. It ought to be only a question of 
time now when all the other cities will follow 
the example of Milwaukee. 





THE number of lynchings in this country 
last year, as compiled by The Chicago Tribune, 
was 107, a considerably less number than 
for fifteen years, and 20 less than last year. 
Of the lynchings 103 were in the: Southern 
States, 3 in Kansas and 1 in Pennsylvania. 
Georgia heads the Southern list with 28, 
after which follow Mississippi with 14, Lou- 
isiana 13, and Arkansas 11. The crimes al- 
leged were murder, 44; complicity in murder, 
11; rape, 11; alleged rape, 6, and 1 for rape 
murder. Again we have the evidence that 
rape is not the “ usual crime.” The record of 
Kansas for the year is surprisingly bad, 
while no case of lynching is reported from 
the mining States. The reason for the de- 
crease in the number of lynchings is prob- 
ably the greater publicity given to them, and 
the sense of disgrace that is coming on the 
States where the crime prevails. Those that 
have the reform of our ruder regions at heart 
cannot do worse than to conceal such crimes. 
They should find the light of the fullest pub- 
licity, and an attempt should be made, tho fu- 
tile, to punish them. We observe that the 
first week of the year reports a lynching of 
a white man in Virginia, a case of the usual 
crime, which is not the usual one. 





A VERY interesting letter has been written 
to the London Times by the Duke of Argyll, 
who was a member of Gladstone’s Cabinet at 
the time when England made peace with the 
Boers after the terrible defeat of Majuba 
Hill. All through the present South African 
war it has been the cue of the war party to 
abuse Mr. Gladstone for that treaty, on the 
charge that it had dishonored England. The 
Duke of Argyll says that-he distinctly re- 
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members conversation with Mr. Gladstone 


on the subject. Mr. Gladstone said that the 
Government had opened negotiations with 
the Boer leaders before that battle, with rea- 
sonable hope of a pacific settlement, and he 
thought it would be wrong to break them off 
in order to avenge a defeat. The Duke of 
Argyll says he was the more inclined not to 
break off the negotiations because of an un- 
comfortable feeling that in making the unfor- 
tunate attack on Majuba Hill, at the moment 
when peaceful communications were in sus- 
pense, Sir George Colley had done that which, 
even if in accordance with strict military 
right, was an act of a most alarming and ex- 
asperating character to the Boers, and which 
might be fatal to the hope of peace. What 
Gladstone then did was in the line of his 
whole character; he tried to do what was 
right, and Argyll defends the act, considering 
the light which the Cabinet then had. It is 
hardly fair to charge the man under whom 
Great Britain gained Egypt with being a 
Little Englishman; but he was an honest 
Englishman. 





....When the Episcopal Church Congress 
met in Minnesota three or four months ago 
Bishop Potter was received with great en- 
thusiasm as Bishop of New York, but what- 
ever he had to say on Imperialism and ex- 
pansion was received with the most positive 
dissent. Now he has finished his mission 
at Hawaii and has gone on to the Philip- 
pines, and it seems as if a personal examina- 
tion of the situation were likely to convert 
his practical mind to the true vision of 
things, and we see that it is freely antici- 
pated that he will return a genuine expan- 
sionist. To see Hawaii is to see that it is 
wise and right that it should be American. 
The same observation of conditions will 
probably satisfy him as to the Philippines,‘ 
Already he writes of “ profit” as well as 
“ neril ” there, of great commercial possibili- 
ties, of the noble character of our army 
there, something an anti-expansionist never 
can believe possible, and of the importance 
of good government. He accepts the situation. 

-.--Among the magnificent announce- 
ments of gifts made with the new year is 
that of $1,100,000, during the year to Chicago 
University, half of which comes from. John 
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D. Rockefeller’s promise to duplicate any 
amount raised to the university before April 
1, 1900, up to $2,000,000. Of that sum $315,- 
000.remains to be raised, and President Har- 
per expects to get it in time to have the prom- 
ise redeemed. That noble institution in this 
city, Cooper Institute, has received $300,000 
from Andrew Carnegie and $200,000 from 
Abram §S. Hewitt and HKdward Cooper to 
endow a mechanic arts day school. In the 
same connection the bequest of Mr. Daniel 
S. Ford, the modest proprietor of The Youth’s 
Companion, deserves most honorable mention. 
He gave over two million dollars, mainly to 
Baptist organizations. Beneficence is the 
sweetest flower of wealth. ° 

-..-Massachusetts has so set the exam- 
ple to ail the States in many improvements 
that we are sorry that Governor Crane finds 
it necessary to warn the General Court that 
a period of financial recuperation must be al- 
lowed before any further large expenditures 
are made. The net State debt has risen in 
five years from six to seventeen millions, and 
the net contingent debt, protecting the met- 
ropolitan district, is thirty-five millions. The 
great expenditures for water, sewerage and 
parks were necessary and wise, but there 
must be time allowed to pay these debts. 
No one can visit the metropolitan district 
about Boston without admiration if not envy 
for what has been secured at a necessarily 
great cost. . 

....Bishop Turner, the best known and one 
of the oldest of the bishops of the African 
Methodist Church, was stricken with par- 
alysis the other day while attending confer- 
ence. His friends tried to get a berth in the 
sleeping car for him from Savannah to his 
home in Atlanta, but the new Georgia law 
forbids colored men or women to ride in a 
sleeping car, and the officials were compelled 
to refuse, and so a bed had to be made for 
him .in the negro section of the day coach. 
Is that either civilization or Christianity? 

....1t is an interesting fact, and one which 
some who have criticised the Armenians in 
this country should know, that during the 
past year there has gone back from those in 
this country to their relatives and friends in 
Turkey fully half a million of dollars. Such 
people are not likely to be a charge upon the 
country or to fail in good citizenship. 
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The Future of Mr. Moody’s 
Institutions. 


By the Rev. H. A. Bridgman. 

No great Christian leader ever departed 
this life with more unfulfilled ambitions 
than Dwight L. Moody cherished up to and 
even beyond the moment in Kansas City six 
weeks ago when he realized that he must 
quit work for a time at least. Eminent phy- 
sicians in London, years ago, had warned 
him against the over-expenditure of energy, 
but he kept in the harness, and no one can 
remember a time in the last three decades 
when Mr. Moody could be said to be really 
taking a vacation. When brain and heart 
were teeming with plans there seemed never 
to come the proper time to draw a long 
breath. Consequently the world to-day is 
marveling ‘at the extent and variety of his 
achievements. Napoleon’s crucial question, 
when an officer was mentioned as worthy of 
“What has he 


promotion, always was, 
done ?” and there has not lived a statesman, 


or a commander, or a discoverer, or a 
preacher in this century who could make 
swifter or more substantial response to such 
a query than D. L. Moody. 

And yet when we measure him simply by 
the one test of the work he actually did we 
have not compassed the whole man. He 
was a seer as well as a doer. He was a 
prophet as well as a builder. He brought 
many worthy things to pass, but his eye 
was always on the next move and the great 
possibilities of the future made constant 
and tremendous appeal to him. To John 
Wanamaker he said only a few hours before 
he took the train in Philadelphia for his last 
campaign in a Western city, “If I could only 
get hold of one great city in the Bast I 
think it would reach other cities, too.” And 
last summer he said to a group assembled 
around him at Northfield, “I have never 
heard that my grandfather was a prophet, 
and I’m sure that my father was not, but 
I think I’m a prophet and I’m going to 
prophesy now. Listen. The time is coming 
when you will see a thousand girls studying 
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here at Northfield Seminary instead of four 
hundred.” ‘Those who knew him best could 
probably tell in part at least what. definite 
form these plans of his were taking with 
reference to buildings and other equipments 
for the pets of his heart—-the schools which 
he founded. 

We get some idea of the business talent 
which Mr. Moody possessed when we reflect 
on the fact that in twenty years since the 
Northfield Seminary for girls and the Mount 
Hermon school for young men were started, 
he has practically carried the great financial 
burden involved in their establishment and 
maintenance. The actual’ cost of housing, 
boarding and educating each student is a lit- 
tle over two hundred dollars a year. The 
student or the student’s friends pay just one 
hundred dollars. This leaves a little more 
than a hundred dollars per student to be 
gathered yearly from other sources. With 
eight hundred students in the two schools 
the necessity has arisen in recent years of 
obtaining at least no less than eighty thou- 
sand dollars a year. Add to that sum the 
probable outlay each year for the Chicago 
Bible Institute over and above the money 
received in tuition and Mr. Moody’s annual 
budget of money to be raised has stood in 
this year of our Lord in the vicinity of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The royalty from the sale of the Moody and 
Sankey hymn books has been evenly di- 
vided between ‘the Northfield and Mount 
Hermon schools, and has lessened somewhat 
the labor of money-getting, but solicitation 
from individuals has been the main re- 
liance after all. The preceding estimate 
takes no account of anything but fixed 
charges, leaving out of consideration the 
round sums that have been raised for build- 
ings and other permanent equipment. Yet 
in this special field of money-getting Mr. 
Moody has accomplished wonders, too. More 
than a million dollars have been expended 
upon the plants at Northfield and at Mount 
Hermon, and those properties are to-day 
without the embarrassment of any debt. 
Think of the counting-house doors of mer- 
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chant princes in our great cities which must 
have swung hospitably inward to Mr. 
Moody in all these years. Said one of the 
chief subordinates of a multi-millionaire not 
long ago, “ Why, Moody can get access to 
him when I find it impossible to secure an 
interview.” The beauty of it all is that Mr. 
Moody has used wisely the great sums en- 
trusted to him, for as Mr. Wanamaker. has 
recently. pointed out Mr. Moody had the in- 
stincts of a great captain of industry, and in 
his early life he must. have been sorely 
tempted to make business his profession. 

This is the status, then, of the Moody enter- 
prises to-day. One man practically has been 
raising the wherewithal for these large edu- 
cational plants. One man has been respon- 
sible for about as much money every year as 
some missionary societies with paid treas- 
urer, secretaries and clerks obtain from liv- 
ing givers in the course of twelve months. And 
this one man along with this money-getting 
has been ‘doing a good many other things, 
and doing them well. He has been writing 
books and articles. He has been initiating 
and managing great evangelistic campaigns 
and summer religious assembles. He has 
been leading scores and hundreds to Christ. 

Suppose that the cordon of schools, col- 
leges and mission stations supported by some 
denominational society should suddenly 
learn that the society as a corporate body 
and as a source of income had been wiped 
out of existence. Their consequent resource- 
lessness would be hardly greater than is that 
of the Moody institutions at this moment. 
To be sure, the Northfield Seminary has an 
endowment of about $125,000, and the Her- 
mon School over the river one of about $200,- 
000. But the income therefrom would only 
maintain a fraction of the students now in 
attendance. And yet the Moody enterprises 
are by no means suspended in mid-air, or 
facing a season of disaster or retreat. Let 
me point out three factors which taken to- 
gether presage for them a future of perma- 
nence and expansion. ‘ 

In the first place, they are already planted 
in enduring forms. Brick and mortar, it is 
true, may furnish shelter only for youths 
ambitious for education, but who demand 
food and clothing also. Yet it is something 
that on the breezy slopes of Northfield and 


Hermon, overlooking one of the fairest com- 
binations of meadow, river and upland to be 
seen in this or any other land, have sprung 
up one after another handsome, commodious 
dormitories, chapels and recitation halls. 
Many of them bear the honored names of 
philanthropists, like Marquand, S. B. Silli- 
man, John L. Harris and Lord Overtoun. 
Some, like the recently dedicated chapel at 
Mount Hermon, embody the regard of nu- 
merous friends of Mr. Moody in Great 
Britain and America. Each of these beauti- 
ful structures has a history behind it. Hach 
was prayed into existence. Hach enshrines 
tender associations. Each has witnessed 
memorable scenes. As these buildings stand 
there on the hillside in these winter days, 
each thronged by busy, happy students, each 
put to large and varied uses, the fires going, 
the bells ringing, all the facilities for intel- 
lectual research and moral. progress immedi- 
ately available, they appeal powerfully to 
every sympathetic heart. Get the moneyed 
men of this country and of England to visit 
Nogthfield and Mount Hermon and there is 
little doubt that the three-million endow- 
ment will come. 

Another hopeful element in the situation is 
the fact that the trustees of these institu- 
tions embrace some of the most sagacious 
and successful business men of Boston, New 
York, Chicago, and other cities. Mr. Moody 
had the art of gathering about him that 
type of men. While he lived they naturally 
left to him the lion’s share of the load, tho 
they have been ready always to go deep into 
their own pockets, and they are diving deeper 
than ever to-day that thereby they may be 
in a better position to influence their asso- 
ciates in the business world. That they are 
men of determination is shown by the fact 
that on the day after Mr. Moody’s funeral 
they met and decided to enlarge the North- 
field Hotel, of which they are stockholders, 
in accordance with Mr. Moody’s desires. 
There will be no hesitation on the part of 
givers to entrust to such men the disposition 
of even millions of dollars. 

No less fortunate and favorable is the 
caliber of the men who will now naturally 
come forward as the active agents in carry- 
ing on the Moody enterprises. As for Mr. 
Moody’s two pastors, the men who have 
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been close to him in the struggles and sor- 
rows of his life—Dr. Torrey in Chicago and 
Dr. Scofield in Northfield, each is splendidly 
adapted for larger service at the present 
moment. Dr. Torrey has been identified 
longer with the Moody work, but the ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Scofield was formed 
more than a score of years ago in St. Louis 
when he was practicing law there, and since 
he took charge three years ago of the Con- 
gregational Church in Northfield, the ties be- 
tween him and the evangelist have been par- 
ticularly tender and strong. He is a man 
of large mold every way, and his counsel 
and assistance at this juncture in affairs will 
be especially serviceable. 

But it will be upon the family that the 
responsibilities of the future will chiefly 
rest, and here again we see the good hand of 
God in raising up such sons as Will and 
Paul, such a daughter, and such a son-in-law 
as Mr. A. P. Fitt, and such a daughter-in- 
law as Mrs. Will Moody, whose father is the 
well-known evangelist, Major Whittle. Such 
a circle of consecrated young men and 
women has seldom gathered at the bedside 
of a dying parent. To each he assigned his 
special work, as he declared that his own 
great ambition in life had been not to lay up 
wealth, but to do his work and leave work 
for his children to do. These gifted and de- 
voted children of Mr. Moody. whom he him- 
self led to Christ, will with their varied tal- 
ents but with one heart, dedicate their lives 
to carrying out the work which their father 
has only begun. They and their beautiful 
moiher also, too, will see to it not only that 
no interest dear to the heart of Dwight L. 
Moody suffers detriment, but that the future 
progress of his various undertakings keeps 
pace with the opening Providences of God. 


Boston, Mass. 





Recent Foreign Mission 
Statistics. 


WE have received the Almanac of Missions 
for 1900, published by the American Board, 
with its usual table of statistics and its in- 
formation with regard to the work of the 
Board. The tabular review of the Board’s 
work shows 100 stations, 1,326 out-stations, 
529 missionaries, of whom 343 are women; 
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3,155 native laborers, including 759 preach- 
ers; 492 churches and 49,782 communicants, 
of whom 5,047 were added during the year. 
The net increase was 2,759, or 0.6 per cent., 
just double the proportion for the Congrega- 
tional churches of this country. 

Summarizing the statistics of the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, Continental 
Europe, Australia, etc., a total is given of 
stations 5,217, out-stations 13,586, mission- 
aries 12,646, of whom 6,282 are women; 
61,897 native laborers, and 1,585,124 com- 
municants.- These figures unquestionably 
understate rather than overstate the work. 
It has been extremely difficult to gather 
them, and the editor of the Almanac, Dr. E. 
E. Strong, deserves the cordial thanks of all 
for his efforts in this respect. At the same 
time we should note the appearance in the 
January Missionary Review of the World of 
the tables of statistics for the United States 
and Canada alone. The complete statistics 
corresponding to the summary of the Ameri- 
can Board Almanac will not appear until 
February, hence there cannot now be any 
comparison. 

The whole question of mission statistics is 
a most difficult one, and the preparations for 
the Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Mis- 
sions include a committee of statistics, of 
which Dr. James S. Dennis, author of “‘ Chris- 
tian Missions and Social Progress,” is chair- 
man. He has been giving great attention to 
this matter for some time, and has the assist- 
ance of Dr. BR. E. Strong. It is expected that 
they will present at the Conference a report 
which shall embody the latest and most com- 
plete statistics available. 

In this connection mention should be made 
of the great work done by the late Dean 
Vahl, of Denmark, who was extremely pains- 
taking and thorough in his work and whose 
tables were the most elaborate of any. Some 
difference has arisen from ‘the different 
standpoint of different statisticians. Thus, 
Dean Vahl refused to include in his tables 
such ynissions as those of the American Board 
to Bulgaria, and hesitated as to missions 
among the Armenians, and declined entirely 
such missions as those to Mexico and South 


America, on the ground that they were not. 


really foreign missions but another phase of 
home missions and to be placed on the same 















footing as work for such communities within 
Protestant countries. Still the following de- 
tails from his report, altho the figures are 
two years older than those presented by Dr. 
Strong, will be of great interest. 

According to his tables there are367 Protes- 
tant societies engaged in the work of foreign 
missions—namely, 90 in England, 17 in Scot- 
land, 5 in Ireland, 16 in the Netherlands, 20 
in Germany, 3 in Switzerland, 4 in Denmark, 
2 in France, 9 in Norway, 5 in Sweden, 2 in 
Finland, 64 in the United States, 17 in Brit- 
ish America, 14 in the West Indies, 42 in 
Asia, 16 in Africa, and 41 in Australia. The 
total income of these 367 societies during 
the twelve months ending with 1896 was 
$13,635,935, of which England contributed 
$5,781,560; Scotland, $1,029,410; Ireland, 
$129,440; the Netherlands, $117,585; Ger- 
many, $734,735 (exclusive of Basel, which 
Vahl counts among the Swiss societies, altho 
it receives its main support from Germany); 
Switzerland, $305,995; Denmark, $38,015; 
France, $126,500; Norway and Sweden, $281,- 
235; Finland, $24,545; United States, $4,031,- 
965; British America, $428,945; West Indies, 
$97,910; Asia, $63,220; Africa, $166,650; Aus- 
tralia, $260,780. 

In the employ of these societies were 5,870 
missionaries, 2,896 married women helpers 
and 3,229 unmarried, England being credited 
with 2,092 of the first class, 562 of the sec- 
ond, and 1,455 of the third; Scotland, with 
297, 86, 174; Ireland, 41, 2, 23; the Nether- 
lands, 96, 11, 0; Germany, 600, 349, 133; 
Switzerland, 184, 112, 16; Denmark, 16, 13, 
1; France, 44, 38, 6; Norway, 638, 47, 30; 
Sweden, 78, 37, 36; Finland, 10, 9, 3; the 
United States, 1,444, 1,017, 1,146; British 
America, 189, 93, 126; West India, 444, 0, 6; 
Asia, 7, 4, 19; Africa, 134, 0, 10; Australia, 
1382, 16, 55. The total number of native 
preachers was 4,532, and of native helpers 
59,112—-namely, England had 2,583 of the for- 
mer, and 24,003 of the latter; Scotland, 41, 
8,409; lreland, 3, 324; the Netherlands, 12, 
374; Germany, 85, 3,827; Switzerland, 36, 891; 
Denmark, 3, 56; France, 37, 273; Norway, 63, 
1,376; Sweden, 12, 80; Finland, 0, 3; United 
States, 1,161, 12,416; British America, 70, 701; 
West India, 137, 3,420; Asia, 20, 468; Africa, 
189, 3,088; Australia, 91, 443. 

The total number of communicant members 
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in all the mission stations and points is 1,- 
166,217, and the children in the schools 938,- 
141, England’s share being 344,515, 397,264; 
Scotland’s, 36,759, 64,826; Ireland’s, 1,386, 
6,592, the Netherlands’, 76,502, 1,208; Ger- — 
many’s, 108,489, 54,826; Switzerland’s, 17,724, 
6,950; Denmark, 302, 507; France’s, 13,742, 
9,572; Norway’s, 33,416, 39,582; Sweden’s, 
789, 1,219; Finland’s, 236, 556; the United 
States’, 264,520, 180,122; British America’s, 
17,467, 7,975; West India’s 148,702, 86,934; 
Asia’s, 7,358, 1,518; Africa’s, 51,352, 35,023; 
Australia’s, 42,963, 44,035. 





The Christian Science move- 
ment, according to Carol 
Norton, has been marked in 
all parts of this continent and in many for- 
eign lands by great advance. As we noted 
in the tables of last week, the body reports 
394 chartered churches, 80,000 enrolled mem- 
bers, and an active ministry of about 12,000. 
The churches show an increase of 90 for the 
year, as against an increase of 75 in the pre- 
ceding year. ‘There are also over 100 regu- 
larly established Sunday services, which 
form the nucleus of new church organiza- 
tions. One of the most notable indications of | 
the growth is said to be the increase in the 
publication and circulation of Mrs. Eddy’s 
book, “ Science and Health, With Key to the 
Scriptures,” first published in 1875. Already 
very nearly 200,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed. A board of education has been 
established by the organization under the 
direction of the Massachusetts Metaphysical 
College for the selection of qualified teachers 
for systematic education in the religion, heal- 
ing and obstetrics of the system. There have 
been several series of lectures, and in some 
instances over 5,000 persons have attended a 
single lecture. The principal reasons given 
by Mr. Norton for the rapid spread of Chris- 
tian Science are: “ first, the restoration of the 
Christian healing of the Apostolic Church; 
second, the establishment of Christianity 
upon a scientific and practically demonstra- 
ble basis; third, the metaphysical and spirit- 
ual interpretation of Christ’s teachings, rep- 
resenting a general ana world-wide reaction 
against materialism and internalism in reli- 


gion,” 


The Christian 
Scientists 
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This College has had a remark- 
able history. It was founded by 
the Christians, that body of be- 


Antioch 
College 


-lievers ‘between whom and the Congrega- 


tionalists there has been so much talk of 
union, and located at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Its first president was Horace Mann, Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished educator, who died 
in Antioch’s service, and left upon the insti- 
tution the permanent seal of his noble char- 
acter. The most remarkable fact of the col- 
lege’s history is this,—that, when the Chris- 
tians got into financial straits, the Unitarians 
came to their rescue and endowed the col- 
lege. . Then, later, when it became evident 
that the Unitarians had not in Ohio a con- 
stituency large enough to furnish students, 
with great generosity they handed over to 
the Christians the income of this endowment. 
The new president of the college, who suc- 
ceeds President D. A. Long, belongs to that 
body, and so do most of the faculty. ‘This 
new president, the Hon. William A. Bell, a 
former State school superintendent of In- 
diana and editor of The Indiana School Jour- 
nai, is a Horace Mann graduate and an edu- 
eator of wide’ experience and distinguished 
ability. He is to establish at Antioch the 
Horace Mann Teachers’ College, with a three 


years’ course, which is to do for the West, it 


is hoped, what the Teachers’ College of Co- 
lumbia does for the East. Still further to 
emphasize the new departure the manage- 
ment of the college is to pass into the hands 
of its graduates, who are, to an unusual ex- 
tent, successful teachers. The new trustees 
just elected are all Antioch men,—Professor 
Franklin Hooper, head of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute; Rev. James DeNormandie, of Boston, 
and Professor Amos R. Wells, managing 
editor of The Christian Endeavor World. 





s Some little time since there was 
Bohemian quite a discussion in the press 
Suicides with regard to the rate of sul- 
cides in Bohemian societies, and tables were 
given showing that in certain of them: the 
rate was very high. The first table shows 
that in three different societies the number of 
suicides for every 10,000 persons was 14, 21 
and 33; while in every 1,000 deaths the num- 
ber of suicides was 100, 200 and 333, or 10, 
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20. and 331-3 per cent. These are from the 
official records. and every. effort has been 
made to give the proportions.as near right as 
possible. These facts were sent to one who 
is well posted in regard to. the situation 
among the Bohemians, and we learn from 
him that they are substantially true. The ex- 
planation is that the dominant. influence in 
these lodges and mutual aid societies is infi- 
delity. The Bohemians throughout all their 
history have been liberty lovers. In the mid- 
dle ages the Bohemian Church fought for the 
cup for the laity, and thus the cup is the em- 
blem of Bohemian Protestantism. When 
finally Rome conquered and Protestantism 
was crushed, love of liberty still remained. 
Bohemians came to this country, found them- 
selves oppressed by their priests, just as in 
the old country, and multitudes, rebelling 
against Rome, simply left the priest and 
formed free thinking societies and lodges, 
which are now practically their churches. 
In most of these infidel doctrines are taught. 
The people are informed that Jefferson, the 
infidel, was the founder of the American re- 
public, and that liberty and infidelity are in- 
separable. These facts set forth the ‘great 
need for evangelistic work among these peo 
ple and emphasize the absolute necessity of 
the support of those organizations already 
engaged in it. The Bohemians themselves 
are coming to realize the situation and may 
be expected to assist in the effort to over- 
come this, which they look upon as a disgrace 
to their own community. 





Following soon after the 
death of Father Malone, the 
beloved Brooklyn priest, is 
that of Dr. McGlynn, the younger and 
equally loved priest who was for twenty-one 
years rector of St. Stephen’s, in this city. He 
was noted for his independence of ecclesias- 
tical control, and the ten thousand worship- 
ers who attended his services every fair Sun- 
day were his most devoted followers, even 
when he refused to obey the orders of his 
Archbishop and even of Rome. For he was 
again and again forbidden to speak in public 
in support of Henry George’s doctrines as to 
the right of private ownership of land, and 
his response was to ride with Henry George 


Death of 
Dr. McGlynn 
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from one ‘polling place to another on election 
day and to speak when he pleased. He was 
Henry George’s' most active supporter, and 
his two or three hour speeches were half ser- 
mons. He was excommunicated for his re- 
fusal to obey the summons to Rome, and re- 
mained ‘disfrocked for three years before 
he was restored by mutual concessions, 
but banished by the Archbishop to a parish 
in Newburg.’ where he equally gained the 
love of his flock. Dr. McGlynn graduated 
from ‘the American College for priests at 
Rome, there received his doctorate from the 
College of the Propaganda, and became ac- 
tive vice-rector. He gave away all his in- 
heritance to the poor, and died in debt. 





At the meeting of 
the Society for Bib- 
lical Literature and 
Exegesis, held at Columbia University, De- 
cember 28th and 29th, Professor N. Schmidt, 
of Cornell University, read a paper on “ The 
Son of Man in the Book of Daniel,” in which 
he proposed a new interpretation of this 
much discussed figure. Until recent times 
the “son of man” coming with the clouds of 
heaven in Daniel 7:13 has been understood 
as referring to the Messiah, some scholars 
still holding this view. Following the lead 
of Ibn Ezra, however, Hofmann, Hitzig and 
an ever increasing number of modern exe- 
getes have abandoned the Messianic interpre- 
tation and regarded the man-like being as a 
mere symbol of Israel, an emblem of the hu- 
mane régime of the new world-power. Pro- 
fessor Schmidt finds the former view impos- 
sible, because it fails to explain the sudden 
and absolute disappearance from the stage of 
the Messiah, who is neither referred to in the 
explanation of the vision nor in the carrying 
out of the author’s eschatological program. 
Against the second view he urges that it sa- 
vors of modern humanitarian sentiments and 
vague symbolism rather than of the concrete 
ideas of the celestial world and the notions 
concerning empire that characterized an- 
tiquity. He proposes to see in the “ being 
like a man” an angel, and more particularly 
the guardian angel of Israel, Michael. He 
points out that the phrase, “like a human be- 
ing,” everywhere else in the book refers to 


The ‘*Son of Man” 
in Daniel 
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an angel, that angels are always in the Bible 
represented as having the appearance of 
men, that other nations, such as Persia and 
Greece, are represented by their celestial 
“ princes,” or angels, that Michael is distinct- 
.ly said to be the angel of Israel, and that as 
such he fights for the world-empire with the 
other angels until he finally stands in the 
last scene triumphant. On this hypothesis 
it is natural that only ‘the people of the 
Most High” appears in the explanation of 
the vision. For Michael’s place is not on 
earth on the throne of David, as would be the 
Messiah’s. He only “stands for Israel,’ rep- 
resents it, in the celestial court. On the basis 
of 4 Ezra 13:1, where the man-like being 
rises from the heart of the sea, and the Apoc- 
alypse of Elijah 14 : 20, 15:1, ed. Steindorff, 
where the waves of the sea in Amente rise 
unto the clouds, Professor Schmidt conjec- 
tures that in Daniel also the angelic being 
comes from the sea, having overthrown the 
beast whose slaying, violation and burning, 
described in verse 12, precede the session of 


- the heavenly court. The conception of a con- 


flict between Michael and the Dragon is ulti- 
mately connected with the Marduk-Tiamat 
myth. But it is not likely that any such con- 
nection was known by the Jewish writers of 
Daniel 7 and Revelation 12. 





Tue Protestant Synod of selgium, rép- 
resenting the union of the Evangelical con- 
gregations of the entire Kingdom, at its re- 
cent convention in Brussels, proposed a meas- 
ure that is noteworthy, even if ways and 
means to consummate it have not yet been 
discovered. In discussing the Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague, motion was made that, 
as the Roman Catholic Church by virtue of 
its organization could be officially repre- 
sented at such an international deliberate 
body, steps should be taken to have the va- 
rious Protestant churches of the different 
countries reach an understanding by which 
the Protestant world as such could ‘at all fu- 
ture conventions of this kind or character be 
represented by authorized delegates. The 
matter went over for final action until the 
next convention of Synod, but the action 
suggested, and which will be carried out, is 
the appointment of a committee to address 
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an invitation to the authorities of non-Catho- 
lic churches and communions asking their 
co-operation in effecting the establishment of 
such official representation. 

....The ritualistic controversy in England 
has had one result which many will deplore, 
the retirement from the editorship of the 
London Guardian of its editor, Mr. D. C. 
Lathbury. Mr. Lathbury has held the post 
since 1883 and has made the paper a most 
successful and valuable one. The reason for 
the removal appears to be a divergence of 
judgment in regard to the opinions expressed 
as to the Archbishops’ decision and the gen- 
eral question of Ritualism. It is interesting 
to note the varied judgments. Some held 
that he was too vacillating, that he did not 
stand up either for High Churchism or for 
Broad Churchism, and that the proprietors 
were unwilling to blow hot and blow cold in 
successive issues. On the other hand the Lon- 
don Spectator, commenting upon it, speaks of 
him as a man who held a wise balance in the 
whole discussion, willing to recognize the 
legitimate claims of each side and seeking to 
guide along wise counsels and plans. One in- 
dication is certainly that the discussion is not 
weakening in its vigor. 


....In preparing the tables of statistics for 
our Review of the Churches, we wrote to Dr. 
Dowie of Zion, Chicago, for the figures of the 
Christian Catholic Church. At about the 
same time there appeared in our columns a 
statement to which Dr. Dowie took very se- 
vere exception, and he replied refusing to 
write a line for THE INDEPENDENT. At the 
same time he published this assertion in the 
Leaves of Healing. A second letter brought 
merely a reaffirmation of his refusal. Accord- 
ingly the tables presented the figures for ’98, 
with a note that figures had been refused. 
Just after the publication of our issue we re- 
ceived a copy of the Leaves of Healing, ad- 
dressed in what seemed to be the same hand- 
writing as Dr. Dowie’s letters. A marked 
paragraph gave part of the information de- 
sired. It says: “The Christian Catholic 
Church has increased its list of officers near- 
ly threefold (making thus a total of about 60), 
and its membership from 14,000 to 40,000.” 


....We have a note from Dr. De Costa in 
which he controverts our statement that as 
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a new Catholic he is at liberty to hold “ that 
Judith is Bible, or with Lenormant that it 
is all a pious myth, or with Mivart that the 
Genesis story of creation is unhistorical.” 
He quotes Leo XIII who declares in an 
encyclical that the Bible ‘“ contains revela- 
tion without error,’ as men were inspired to 
write “with infallible truth,” and that 
“those who maintain that an error is possi- 
ble in any genuine passage of the Sacred 
Writings either pervert the Catholic notion 
of inspiration, or make God the author of 
such error.” We admit that the present Pope 
has written strongly against the methods 
and conclusions of the Higher Criticism, yet 
he did not say this infallibly, and we still 
hold that Catholic scholars like Lenormant 
and Mivart are within their rights of free in- 
vestigation. 


....The Manhattan Congregational Church 
in this city, of which Henry A. Stimson, 
D.D., is pastor, has purchased four lots on 
Broadway, between Seventy-sixth and Sev- 
enty-seventh streets, for $80,000, and expects 
to begin building béfore the year is over. 
They believe they have the best position that 
can be found on the west side of the city. 


.... Reports from Vienna indicate that the 
“ Away from Rome” movement extends to 
323 localities and includes 7,751 conversions. 
There have been 4,817 cases in Bohemia, 
1,873 in Lower Austria, 930 in Styria, 198 in 
Moravia, 72 in Salzburg, 95 in Carinthia, 67 
in Upper Austria, 77 in Tyrol, 18 in Silesia, 
and 104 in other sections. 


....The first religious paper in Porto Rico 
has been issued in Ponce. It is Hl Ideal 
Catolico, a little weekly, and we are glad to 
see that it is a Catholic paper. The Porto 
Ricans are mainly Catholics, and it is a good 
sign that they lead in journalism, and with 
so good a name for their paper. 

....The organ of the Congregational Meth- 
odist Church, referred to by Dr. F. T. Tagg 
in our Review of the Churches, has been en- 
larged to an eight-page weekly, The Watch- 
man, and is published at Milner, Ga. 


....The article on the Regular Baptists 
(Colored) in our Survey of the Churches was 
written by R. de Baptiste, D.D., of Chicago, 
Ill., and should have been credited to him. 









Public Funds in the Banks. 


THE resolutions of inquiry introduced by 
Democrats concerning the recent deposits of 
internal’ revenue money in national banks 
were promptly adopted by the Republican 
majority in the Senate and the House, and 
the complete official history of the transac- 
tions will soon be laid before Congress by 
Secretary Gage. So far as the enlargement 
of the Government deposits by the addition 
of the current internal revenue, up to the 
limit imposed by the new security offered, is 
coucerned, the Secretary deserves commen- 
dation for taking this step to relieve a threat- 
ening stringency. The Government was 
withdrawing from public use and locking up 
large sums at a time when a great expansion 
of industry and trade demanded the use of 
. all available funds, and when certain events 
were beginning to impede the free use of 
credit: He selected the National City Bank 
as a receiving and distributing agent simply 
because it was the first bank to furnish large 
security for the proposed deposits, and was 
for some days the only bank whose deposited 
security was sufficient to cover the work of 
such an agent. His defense against the reck- 
less and sensational attacks made upon this 
selection is complete. The bank has had the 
benefit of deposits in proportion to the secur- 
ity it has given, and this is true of the sixty 
other banks to which it has regularly distrib- 
uted their shares. It has been suggested by 
the Financinl Chronicle that the Secretary 
should be relieved of a discretion and respon- 
sibility which he cannot enjoy by the enact- 
ment of a law requiring him to deposit each 
week in depository banks the money collect- 
ed in excess of the Government’s current ex- 
penses, in order that the surplus, as in other 
countries, may always be at the service of 
trade and industry in the form of loanable 
funds. Such a law could not be passed now 
with safety to the dominant party, and it 
seems to us that whenever such deposits 
are made there should be provision for the 
payment of some interest on them. If banks 
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can afford to pay 2 per cent. on the more un- 
stable deposits of city government money, 
why should not the national Government re- 
quire interest on its large deposits? It is re- 
ported that Secretary Gage may ask for 
legislation directing or authorizing the Treas- 
ury to charge interest at a low rate. In our 
judgment a bill requiring the surplus to be 
deposited without interest ought not to be 
proposed in Congress. It could not be passed, 
and the support of it by the Government 
would exert an unfortunate influence. 

The political attack upon the Secretary and 
the Government in connection with these re- 
cent deposits relates also to the circum- 
stances attending the sale of the Custom 
House building in this city to the bank se- 
lected as the agent for the reception and dis- 
tribution of the revenue money. Mr. Gage is 
criticised for having deposited the money re- 
ceived for the property with the bank which 
had paid it to him, altho the law seems to 
Wave required him to deposit it in the Treas- 
ury. But the bank was a designated depos- 
itory, and thus in a certain sense a part of 
the Treasury, and the security was ample. 
There are several statutes bearing upon this 
point, and it is a question whether there was 
even a technical violation of the law. The 
money could havé been drawn from the bank 
to the Treasury at any time on call. Of 
course the bank has had the use of the 
money, but that is true also of other sums 
deposited with it by the Treasury. It ap- 
pears that by the law authorizing the sale 
the Secretary was empowered to defer the 
payment of a part of the purchase money, 
and that the payment of-$50,000, or less than 
2 per cent. of it, was thus deferred. The 
effect of this—the sale not having been com- 
pleted—-has been to prevent the collection of 
local taxes on the property, but the. Govern- 
ment has undertaken to pay rent to the pur- 
chasing bank at the rate of $128,600 a year, 
probably until the new Custom House shall 
be ready. The act authorizing the sale re- 
quired the Secretary to lease the building 
from the purchaser at a rental not exceeding 
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4 per cent. on the purchase price, until the 
‘new building should be ready. The 4 per cent. 
has been called interest on the sum paid, but 


the law seems to make it a rent charge. The™ 


deeds have not been passed, and the situa- 
tion, from the point of view of the local tax- 
ing authorities, is full of complications. The 
method pursued is said to be the one hereto- 
fore used by the Government in similar 
eases. It could be improved. Critics should 
remember, however, that the taxes on the 
property are not less than they were before 
the sale; that the bank has not the use of the 
property, and that the rate of interest paid 
(as a kind of rent charge) on the $3,215,000 of 
purchase money advanced by the bank is 
low. We have touched briefly upon these de- 
tails because the publication of much sensa- 
tional matter relating to them has tended to 
excite some popular prejudice for use in na- 
tional politics. 





Financial Items. 

GEORGE S. Bowporn retires from, and 
Edward F. Whitney and William Pierson 
Hamilton join, as partners, the banking 
house of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


...-Compiete returns for the past year 
show that the bank clearings for the entire 
country were larger by 3614 per cent. than in 
1898, while the increase over those of 1897 
and 1894 was 63 per cent. and 106 per cent., 
respectively. The increase over the clearings 
of 1898 for New York alone was 44.8 per 
ecent., which may be compared with 23.3 per 
cent. for the entire country outside of New 
York. 


...-Interest and dividend payments for 
this month are the largest ever known. Ac- 
cording to the figures of the Daily Stockhold- 
er, they amount to $100,756,061, as against 
$88,661,000 one year ago, $79,000,000 in 1898, 
and $78,000,000 in 1897. If the various secur- 
ities of banks, trust companies and insurance 
companies be taken into account, the January 
disbursements may fairly be estimated at 
$10,000,000. 

....The statement of the Colonial Trust 
Company, of this city, at the close of busi- 
ness December 30th, 1899, shows total re- 
sources of $15,075,829. The capital is $1,000,- 
000, and surplus and undivided profits $935,- 
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467. The deposits amount to $13,044,390. 
John E. Borne is President, and the Vice- 
Presidents are Cord Meyer, James W. Tap- 
pin and Richard Delafield, Vice-President of 
the National Park Bank. 


....The failures of 1899, according to Dun’s 
Review, were in amount smaller than in any 
other year of the last twenty-five, excepting 
1880 and 1881, while the average of liabilities 
—$77.50 per firm-—was smaller than in any 


previous year, and (most important test of 


all) the ratio of default to solvent payments 
through clearing houses, 97 cents per $1,000, 
was not only the smallest ever known in any 
year, but smaller than in any quarter save 
one, the third of 1881. 


....The statement of the condition of the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Company, 
of this city, on December 30th, shows assets 
of $26,334,411, a capital of $2,000,000, and 
surplus and undivided profits of $2,412,903. 
The assets of the company are invested 
largely in United States bonds and mort- 
gages and other first-class securities. George 
W. Young is President, and the Vice-Presi- 
dents are Luther Kountze, James Timpson 
and Arthur Turnbull. The Directors in- 
clude, among others, Samuel D. Babcock, 
Richard A. McCurdy and Robert A. Gran- 
niss. 


....- Dividends announced: 


Seventh National Bank, 3 per cent., payable 
January 2d. 

Bank for Savings, 4 per cent. 

Excelsior Savings Bank, 3% per cent. 

East River Savings Bank, 4 per cent. 

St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Com- 
pany (first preferred), 2 per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 31st. 

Citizens’ Insurance Company, 4 per cent., on 
demand. 

Empire City Fire Insurance Company, 3 
-per cent., on demand. 

United States Rubber Company (preferred), 
2 per cent., quarterly, payable January 31st. 

United States Rubber Company (common), 
1 per cent., payable January 31st. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company, 5 per 
cent., semi-annual, payable on demand. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week were : 


BANKS. 
American Exchange...185 | Merchants’...... ye! 170 
Commerce.............- 255 |} Phoenix..........0+++.110 
Leather Manufact’rs’. .250 | Republic.............- 20614 
TRUST COMPANIES. 
Trust Co, of America............ eves cAbubae sbanccene 









Life Insurance Business in 1899. 


THE volume of business done by the life 
insurance companies during the year just 
closed has been greater than that done in 
any year of the existence of life insurance in 
this country, The following interesting facts 
connected with the business of the past year 
have been furnished by John A. McCall, 
Fresident of the New York Life Insurance 
Company: 


“The reports of American life insurance 
companies, when completed and filed, will prob- 
ably show that 1899 was a remarkably success- 
ful year. The company whose business was not 
larger than in 1898 and whose outstanding 
business is not materially larger than ever be- 
fore in its history will be the exception.. The 
interest of the general public in life insurance 
was never so widespread, and a good under- 
standing of just what good life insurance means 
is more prevalent to-day than ever before. Amer- 
ican life companies have probably delivered 
more than six hundred thousand policies during 
the past year. ‘This directly affects the interest 
and future of not less than 3,000,000 people. 

“ During the year some important events have 
transpired. For the first time in the history of 
international affairs a Governmental Commis- 
sion visited the United States upon a purely 
commercial matter. Our life companies, whose 
energy and ambition have carried American life 
insurance to every quarter of the habitable 
globe, got into some complications with the 
Prussian Government four or five years ago, and 
in the early part of 1899 Commissioners repre- 
senting the Government visited New York and 
examined three American companies, including 
two of the so-called giant companies. This 
was an event which is noteworthy, not merely 
because it is unprecedented, but because it in- 
dicates a long advance in the ever present strug- 
gle against that prejudice of which all nations 
are more or Jess guilty. 

“Tf we may judge by results, the Prussian 
Commissioners did not find the American life 
oftices the dens of iniquity that critics had said 
they were, and on the other hand the American 
offices found that the Prussian Commissioners 
were intelligent, able, earnest and fearless, and, 
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withal. seekers after truth. It has been the 
claim of American life offices for some years 
that’ in extending their business all over the 
world they were laboring in the interests of 
peace as well as of practical beneficence. Man- 
agers of our companies have frequently called 
attention to the effect which must follow in 
due course from putting together upon a common 
plane and joining together by common interests 
the Frenchman, the Italian, the Russian, the 
German, the Englishman, the Spaniard and the 
Jew. American life insurance has been doing 
exactly this; has been teaching the people of the 
world that they have interests in common and 
that they are not necessarily enemies. This has 
been going on with increasing success, but not 
without conflict. Wherever American life in- 
surance has gone in foreign fields it has had to 
grapple with national prejudice, with the dis- 
position to believe ill of a foreign institution ; 
but against it all our companies have made 
steady progress, have widened their fields of use- 
fulness and have at last created such an impor- 
tant international interest that, as stated above, 
the Prussian Government sent a commission 
to this country for the express purpose of get- 
ting better information. If this means any- 
thing it means in the coming year even greater 
success in the foreign field. It also means 
greater success at home. 

“All things considered, the year 1900 prom- 
ises to be remarkable in life insurance.. We are 
probably a long way yet from the time when 
every able bodied man will insure his life in the 
same way that a man now insures his prop- 
erty. Beyond question that time is coming, and 
the work done in the last year of the century 
promises now materially to hasten the day. 

“Whether we view American life insurance 
as a beneficent enterprise which has assumed 
international proportions, and consider in that 
way the millions of people it protects, or the 
kind of protection which it offers, rising as it 
does above the limitations of speech, of race and 
of religion, or whether we view it as a financial 
enterprise and consider the colossal proportions 
which it has now assumed and the still more 
ehormcus preportions which, by the operation 
of natural laws, it must assume in the future, 
we must be equally impressed. Its future re- 
sponsibilities are beyond calculation.” 

15! 
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Insurance Item. 


MENTION has already been made of the 
Kansas Zimmer law, which lays a ten per 
cent, tax upon insurance bought by Kansas 
citizens of unauthorized companies. In the 
effort to keep out such companies this law 
proposes to punish the Kansas man who goes 
outside to buy insurance. The State must 
first find the man who has done this; then it 
must collect a fine from him if it can. It 
discovered that Thomas Page, a Topeka mil- 
ler, bought insurance in the Indiana Millers’ 
Mutual, and the Insurance Department de- 
manded-of him the ten per cent. tax. Press 
reports now say that the State Supreme 
Court has declared the law unconstitutional, 
holding that a man “cannot be taxed on 
what he does not have,” aiso that while such 
a tax is not constitutional a license in such 


cases might be constitutionally required.- 


This seems to us to miss the real point in the 
matter, but we must await a more detailed 
account. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Last week we noted the prompt appearance 
of the New York Life Insurance Company’s 
preliminary statement; this week its fifty-fifth 
annua! statement appears in full, and to all 
who are interested in life insurance it is most in- 
structive reading. The total assets of the com- 
pany January 1, 1900, were $236,450,348, be- 
ing an increase during the year just closed of 
more than $20,000,000. Its total cash income 
for 1899 was $52,371,268, a gain of nearly 
$7,000,000 over the previous year and an ex- 
cess over expenditures of $19,625,893. The 
amount paid to policy-holders during the year 
was $22,206,975. In the matter of new busi- 
ness the record of the New York Life Insurance 
Company is $50,000,000 ahead of 1898, the new 
insurance paid for during 1899 being $202,309,- 
080, and the total insurance in force January 
1, 1900, the almost incomprehensible amount of 
$1,061,871,985, which was a gain for the year 
of $117,850,865. A comparison of the figures 
for the eight years of President McCall’s ad- 
ministration is significant. From December 31, 
1891, to December 31, 1899, the assets have 
grown from $125,947,290 to $236,450,348; the 
income from $31,854,194 to $52,371,263; the 


dividends of year to policyholders from $1,260,- 
340 to $2,768,748 ;. payments of year to policy- 
holders from $12,671,491 to $22,206,977; num- 
ber of policies in force from 182,803 to 437,776, 
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and insurance in force, premiums paid, from 
$575,689,649. to $1,061,871,985. A new feature 
in life insurance statements is the treatment of 
the company’s tontine funds, which are sepa- 
rated into their several classes and published 
among the liabilities. The amount set aside 
to provide for dividends payable to policyhold- 
ers during 1900 is $2,897,685; subsequent to 
1900, as the periods mature, $25,964,677, an 
aggregate of $28,862,362. Another interesting 
feature is the detailed list of the bonds and 
stocks owned by the company, which shows 
how carefully the investments of the New 
York Life are made. This list consists 
of United States Government bonds, bonds 
of foreign governments, State and municipal 
bonds, railroad and miscellaneous bonds and 
railroad and bank stocks. The total market 
value of these securities December 31, 1899, 
was $150,484,285, the cost value being $141,- 
869,316—one of the many indications of wise 
management. As the New York Life is a mu- 
tual company, all of these securities belong to 
the policyholders, and they cannot but be grati- 
fied at the magnificent showing. 'Taken all in 
all, the statement is extremely gratifying to all 
who are believers in sound life insurance meth- 
ods, and President John A. McCall and his as- 
sociates are to be congratulated on a most suc- 
cessful year and the prospect of a prosperous 
and useful future for the New York Life In- 
surance Company. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


The United States Life Insurance Company, 
of this city, has issued its statement for the 
year ending December 3ist, 1899, which is the 
fiftieth year of the existence of the company. Its 
total assets are $8,038,334. Its reserve on pol- 
icies and dividend additions (on a four per cent. 
basis prior to 1899 and on a three per cent. 
basis for the business of 1899) is $7,265,412. 
Its surplus as regards policyholders is $662,- 
656. During the year just ended the United 
States Life has paid to policyholders for divi- 
dends, death claims and matured endowments 
$1,050,593. George G. Burford is President, 
the Vice-Presidents are George G. Williams, C. 
P. Fraleigh and Richard E. Cochran, and the 
Secretary is A. Wheelwright. 


HARTFORD . FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The ninetieth annua! statement of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., is printed on another page of this issue. 
Its total assets on the first day of January, 
1900, were $11,002,588. During the past year 
its reserve for re-insurance has been increased 
about $339,000. Its net surplus is $3,810,204, 
while its surplus as regards policyholders is 
$5,060,204. The Hartford Fire—which by the 
way is the oldest insurance company in Hart- 
ford—is well and favorably known all over the 
country, and has agencies in all the prominent 
cities in the United States and Canada. George 
L. Chase is President, and the Secretary is P, 


C. Royce. e 




















Pebbles. 


“WHAT are you going to call your new 
office building?” “T think VU call. it the 
‘Serial,’ on account of its continued stories.”— 
Philadelphia Record. 


....* The time will come,” said the agitator, 
“when the laboring man will have the wealthy 
under his feet.” ‘In which case,” interjected 
the trifler, ‘‘ he will be walking on his uppers.’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


..-. Dorothy,” said the mistress of the es- 
tablishment, happening in just as the gardener 
went out, “who is that man?” “ Only a hoe 
beau, ma’am,” replied the kitchen maid, blush- 
ing rosily.—Chicago Tribune. 


....“* Wot you got there, Limpy? ” “Dat’sa 
book I just found. I’m goin’ to chuck it.” 
“Don’t you do it. Dat’s de beginnin’ of a free 
public library, see! An’ it'll give us de chance 
to work Andy Carnegie fer de usual fifty t’ou- 
sand! ”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


-“This is murder!” cried the enemy. as 
the ‘captain of marines opened with the ship’s 
machine-guns from the top of the hill. ‘“ No, 
only a salt and battery!’ we shouted back at 
them, thus deftly adding insult to injury.— 
Detroit Journal. 


.. Wife of Patient: “I’m so sorry, doctor, 
to bring you all the way to Hampstead to see 
my husband.” Doctor (from Mayfair) : “ Pray 
don’t mention it, my dear madam. I have an- 
other patient in this neighborhood, so I’m mau 
ing two birds with one stone! ”—Puwunch. 


-+..*Ma, may I go out to play?” “No; 
you must sit still where you are. Pause. “Ma, 
may I go down into the kitchen? “No; 
want you to sit perfectly quiet.” Pause. “ Ma, 
meyn’t I sit on the floor and play marbles?’ 
“I have told you twice that I want you to sit 
just where you are and be quiet, and I mean 
exactly what I say.” Pause. “Ma, may IT 
grow? ”-—Collier’s Weekly. 


. .. .WNTERPRISE.—“ Next month,” wrote the 
editor of one of the most progressive of the 
many magazines having each the greatest num- 
ber of intelligent readers, in his prospectus, 
““we shall begin the publication of a series of 

unt them—1 articles on the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter, by the Colonel of the 
Seventy-ninth Regiment of Oklahoma Volun- 
teers!” Then he remarked to his entourage 
that he guessed certain rival publications would 
wish they had never been born, so hot was the 
pace become.—Detroit Journal. 


....They were sitting together at the hotel 
table. The small, scholarly individual did not 
seem to know the fat man with the red lace 
curtains on his chin. Finally the latter spoke. 
“Can you reach the potatoes?” he inquired 
civilly. The scholarly individual measured the 
distance with his eye. have not tried, but 
I think it is possible,” he replied softly. The 
fat man exhibited lively surprise. Then he be- 
gan to grow red. He picked up a fork and 
passed it to the other. “ Will you put this 
fork in a potatd,” he said, his voice trembling 
with emotion. The scholarly individual did so. 
“Now,” continued the fat man triumphantly, 

“will you pass me the fork.” The small man 
removed the article from the potato and re- 
turned it with a flourish. It was at this point 
that the fat man bounded to his feet and rushed 
frantically to the door. The scholarly individ- 
uai was seen to continue his meal with a calm 
smile. Just then a waiter broke down and had 
to be hurried from the room.—Princeton Tiger. 


‘Pebbles—Puzzles 





‘king’s highway, as I wish to see some 






Puzzles. 





CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


¥'or the best set of answers to this week’s 
zles we will send *“* Wabeno the Magician,’ 
Mabel Osgood Wright. 


A HIDDEN LIBRARY. 


The titles of how many books are named in 
the following story? 

Once upon a time a daughter of the Revolu-. 
tion who was a lady of quality went out to, take 
a walk along a quiet road. “In winter,” she 
said, “I like to sit by my study fire, but when 
all the woods are green I enjoy strolling in the 
New England fields and woods; for I love this 
country of ours, with its beautiful little rivers, 
whose banks are sweet with the scent of penny- 
royal and mint. Then I will walk. u the 
lonial 
homesteads, altho it would be against human 
nature for me to admit that these are as inter- 
esting as those in old Virginia and her neigh- 
bors.” _While this Colonial dame walked along 
the highways and byways, her sharp eyes spied’ 
some of ourbird neighbors upon the treetops, and 
a forest orchid. and some Sweet William in the 
grass below. Just then a bachelor maid who 
lived in the old Herrick house joined her; and 
as they walked on together, the of met the Hon. 
Peter Stirling, who was the Federal. judge, and 
Lin McLean. 

“These men are strange companions,” ex- 
claimed Miss Nina Barrow, “ for there can be no 
equality between them; their friendshi _ = amy, 
illustrates the mystery of choice. 
she continued, “is the supply at St. ‘Anata 
whose engagement to Miss Grace of All Soul’s 
has just been announced. From a girl’s point of 
view, that is a good match, altho her people en- 
tered into an open-eyed conspiracy to compel her 
to marry Adam Johnston’s son, who is one of 
the coming people. He has just received an in- 
heritance from an uncle, who was one of the 
soldiers of Fortune, and who led a singular life. 
But she was an unwilling maid, and Jerome as- 
sures me that she intends to marry the parson’s 
proxy, after one day’s courtship.” 

At this point the American peeress interrupted 
her, saying, 

“My dear, you are a golden gossip, and I 
would like to spend a year in the fields with 
you. But Mrs. Gerald serves luncheon at one 
o'clock; so I must bid you good morning and 
hurry to the house, or I will surely miss my pip- 
pins and cheese.” EMMA F. HASSLER. 


by 


PROSE CHARADE, 


My first is a feminine nickname; so is ok 
second; my third is a weapon, and my fourt 
a river. My whole is a mixture. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 28TH. 


CHARADE.— Purchase, 

GEORGE ELior ACROSTIC. aia ty Deronda ; 
finals, Lydgate. 1, Dorlicote Mill; Essence of 
Christianity ; 3, Rosamond ; 4, Ogg: 3. Ninna; 6, 


debt; 7, Adam Bed 

A pe pet oe Sqvanes tr fay ome 2, ever; 3 
Nero; Ii, 8, asps ; 
nest. ti. Torn ; 5, v- ie: ‘< "rio Bee ‘s, note. iy 
1, Bran; 2, Ae aet 3. abet ; 4, nets. ‘V. vs Enid; 2, 
nice; 3, ices: 4, desk. ‘ 


a ge mtr ge 2 —1. Money, coney, cones, cores, 
corns, coins. 2. Quack, quick, quirk, quire, quite, 
suite, spite, spire, spore, shore, chore, chose, close, 
glose, goose. 3. Ducks, docks, icons looks, cooks, 
corks, corns, coins, chins, chips, chops, crops, 
drops, drips, grips, gripe, grape, drape, drake. 4. 
Water. waver, waves, caves, cares, cases, casts, 
costs, coats, chats, chaps, chips, shi only ge g, shine 
spine, spice, spick, speck, speak, 


uz- — 
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Personals. 


PRESIDENT J. M. Crarts, of the Massa- 
chusetts. Institute of Technology, has resigned 
in order that he may have more freedom for 
scientific investigations. © 


..--Joseph L. Myers, recently elected a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Senate, walked from his home 
in Coshocton to the Capitol, a distance of 100 
miles, last week, to show his dislike for rail- 
road corporations. He is an admirer of Bryan 
and believes that silver should be freely coined 
at the ratio of sixteen to one. 


...-Lhe late Caroline Brewer Croft, who 
was the daughter of a Boston merchant, be- 
queathed to Harvard University $100,000 to be 
used for investigations concerning the preven- 
tion or cure of cancer. William H. Ballard, of 
Indianapolis, is about to erect, in memory of 
his daughter, a building for the use of homeless 
girls employed in offices. 


....The retirement of Prof. Irving Fisher, 
of Yale, on account of ill health, has been fol- 
lowed by the election of Prof. Crosby Emery, 
of Bowdoin College, to a professorship of Po- 
litical Economy at the same university. Prof. 
Emery is the son of a justice of the Maine Su- 
preme Court, was graduated at Bowdoin, has 
studied at Harvard, Columbia and Berlin and 
is the youngest of the Yale professors, being only 
twenty-seven years of age. 


....Governor Frank Steunenberg of Idaho 
-crossed the Mississippi for the first time last 
"week and spent a few days in New York. He 
stands seven feet in his stockings and has never 
worn a necktie. He praises the Mormon peo- 
ple, but does not defend polygamy, and he is 
an earnest advocate of woman suffrage. It 
was under his direction that the strike riots 
of last year in the Coeur d’Alene district were 
suppressed and the striking miners arrested by 
Federal troops. 

...--George Blakeman, of Derby, Conn., 
whose one hundredth birthday was marked, in 
October last, by a general celebration and a 
mass meeting in that city, died on the 29th ult. 
He had been a prominent manufacturer and 
was well and active and a regular attendant 


at church until a few days before his death. 


He ascribed the prolongation of his life in part 
to the fact that he had taken no medicine since 
his twenty-first year. For more than seventy- 
five years he had used no tobacco, tea, coffee, or 
other stimulants; and he was wont to say that 
the best tonics were work and congenial society. 

...-At the recent meetings of scientific so- 
cieties in New Haven the extraordinary ability 
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in mathematics of Arthur F. Griffith,. of In- 
diana, a youth ‘of nineteen years, was tested 
by several professors. Griffith can extract the 
cube root’of a number in nine figures in four 
seconds and he multiplies numbers of fifteen 
figures together with almost incredible rapid- 
ity. He relies in part upon his memory, which 
is stored with multiplication tables, and in part 
upon many rules or methods or “short cuts” 
which he hs discovered and thought out, and 
which he will describe in a book which the 
professors have urged him to write. These 
methods, the professors say, greatly reduce the 
number of mental.operations ordinarily used in 
such arithmetical processes. 


....Among the gifts, by will or otherwise, re- 
cently reported are the following: $25,000 to 
Brown University from Ex-Mayor Kinsley, of 
Cambridge, Mass.; $50,000 to Tuskegee Insti- 
tute from Mr. and Mrs. Collis P. Huntington; 
$50,000 for a public library in Oil City, Pa., 
from Andrew Carnegie; $100,000 from the estate 
of the late W. G. Saunders, of Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, for the relief of the poor in that place. 
The gift of 260 acres, including Monument 
Mountain, in the town of Great Barrington, 
offered by Helen C. Butler, of New York, in 
compliance with the wishes of her sister, the 
late Rosalie Butler, has been accepted by *the 
Trustees of Public Reservations in Massa- 
chusetts. It is accompanied by an endowment 
fund. The will of Patrick Callaghan, formerly 
a lawyer in New York, leaves seven-eighths of 
his estate of $200,000 to Catholic orphan asy- 
lums. 

....-The names of three towns in South 
Africa, which have become familiar to all who 
follow the course of the Boer war, recall the 
history of an early British governor at the 
Cape, and that of his wife.. It is narrated that 
at the siege of Badajos, in the Peninsular War, 
a Spanish countess and her younger sister came 
to the Duke of Wellington for protection, and 
that the younger of the two afterward became 
the wife of Major Harry Smith, who won fame 
and a baronetcy in later years during the Sikh 
War in India, especially at the battle of Aliwal. 
Lady Smith accompanied her husband in his 
campaigns; she was with him at the battle of 
Chilianwala, and received a medal. From 1847 
to 1854 he was governor at the Cape, and did 
good service in fighting the Kaffirs. Ladysmith, 
in Natal, bears the name of his wife; his own 
name is seen in Harrismith, a town of the 
Orange Free State; and Aliwal, in Cape Col- 
ony, took its name from the battle in India in ~ 
which he won.his first honors. 


















“He Laughs Best 
Who Laughs Last.” 
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A hearty laugh indicates a degree of 
good health obtainable through pure blood. 


As but one person in ten has pure blood, 


the other nine should purify the blood ’ 
with Hood” s Sarsaparilla. Then theycan Company $ EXTRACT 
laugh first, last and all the time, for 











OF BEEF 


is indispensable in the culinary 
department of every household. 















Every jar signed in blue: 


























You can't begin too early to plan 
your planting, Let us helpin your 
lanning. 


youto a better knowledge of & 
flowers and vegetables and the 
best methods of growing them. 


VICK’S aaa . 








BORDEN 


‘EAGLE 


BRAND | 
CONDENSED MILK 
“SENO“BABIES” AS OUE. 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,N.Y. 







hetps “for 
lant for recreation J 
or for profit. Sent free if S 
you mention what you are Fei. 
most interested in. cal he 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
3Cortiand Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

































From Grower te Cousumer. The Finest 


EAS and COFFEES 
ek —~€ 


No Presents. Special terms to Clergymen, Institutions, 
No Discounts. Farmers, and large consumers. 


Yeithyy Tey " ND T Try goods before paying for them. Full particulars free, 
ORE | ves Pj SAACTHOMPSO Ci E WAI ER 7’ CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 


P.O, Box 2%) (Dept. D), New York, N. Y. 
\\ 
\ \\ 
< \ 
\ a | 


K \ ‘Vt MY (C YY py 


\ STOVE L 
Dy pseu ae 


Shine comes quick—looks best and lasts tingiiak ensues was 
and is the best polish—never cakes on the stove. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
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SANITAS - 
NUT 
FOODS 


~wr 


Contain all the elements of nutri- 

tion demanded by the human system, 

' make healthy flesh and blood, digested 

by the weakest stomach, enjoyed by the 
hale, hearty and invalid. 


FIGHT SAMPLES FREE 


Send us the name of a grocer who does 
not sell Sanitas Nut Foods, and 25 cents 
to cover postage, and we will mail you + 
eight samples and our cook book free. P24 


a i ye dn PLILILIFS 





PDO bi ppb ttt apaer 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., Ltd., 
79 Washington Ave., Battie Creek, Mich. 











‘What's your garden going to yield this 3 
‘year? All depends on the seed. Sow righ 
and the chances are you’ll reap right. Sow 


Gregory’s 
Seeds 


ee 4 
ht and you'll get the greatest yield your @y 
round will give. All seeds guaranteed. 
‘or 1900 contains broad guage 
v 


; egeta- = 
\ bles or flowers for pleasure = v's” 
T\A\ orprofit. Write fori. 








ASK YOUR BANK FOR ONE. 


UP-TO-DATE progressive busi- 

ness people are using our 
New. Style Cheek Books. The 
3-to-a-page book, bound in flexi- 
ble leather, is the handsomest 
Check Book made. We have a 
Special Book at $3.75. Any 
Bank Title furnished. Sears & 
White, Stationers and Printers, 
49 Broad Street, New York. 











LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


House: Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Crockery, China aud Glassware. 


mocks; Siek Room, N song 7 and Hos ital Req- : 
uisites; Afternoon Tea Kettles, Coffee Ma- 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, &@., &c. 
Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater New York, or 
carefully packed and delivered to any station within 100 miles 
of the city. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Wiest 


For Acidity of the Stomach 
and Indigestion. 





REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


CASES, 100 pint bottles, - - $10.00 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - - - 7.50 





For Circulars address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


sont -¥e5 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


= 


FINANCIAL 


J. & W. Seligman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad Street, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, 
Payable in any Dart of the Clorld. 

















Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California. 





BUY AND SELL 


| INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages, Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


1900 








Government ano 
Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
' ay CHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


: “LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.¥. 





Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 

proved farms worth three times the loan. In last six 

years have placed over $300,000.00 without a default 

in_ princi or interest. References, all Bankers, 

Capitalists, Judges and Business Men for whom | am - 

loaning. Write for further particulars, Send for 
pamphlet, “‘ h About Oklahoma,” free. 


H. H. HAGAN, Gursriz, OKLAHOMA. 





The Fear of Humbug 


Prevents Many People From Trying 
a Good Medicine. 


Stomach troubles ate so common and in most cases so obstinate 
to cure that people are apt to look with suspicion on any remedy 
claiming to be a radical, permanent cure for dyspepsia and indiges- 
tion. Many such pride themselves on their acuteness in never 
being humbugged, especially in medicines, 

This fear of being humbugged can be carried too far, so far, in 
fact, that many people suffer for years with weak digestion rather 

han risk a little time and money in faithfully testing the claims 
made of a preparation so reliable and universally used as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vastly different in one im- 
portant respect from ordinary proprietory medicines for the reason 
that they are not a secret patent medicine, no secret is made of their 
ingredients, but analysis shows them to contain the natural digest- 
ive ferments, pure aseptic pepsin, the digestive acids, Golden Seal, 
bismuth, hydrastis and nux. They are not cathartic, neither do 
they act powerfully on any organ, but they cure indigestion on the 
c mmon sense plan of digesting the food eaten thoroughly before 
it has time to ferment, sour and cause the mischief. This is the 
only secret of their success, 

Cathartic pills never have and never can cure indigestion and 
stomach troubles because they act entirely on the bowels, whereas 
the whole trouble is really in the stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets taken after meals digest the food, 
That is all there is to it. Food not digested or half digested is 
poison, as it creates gas, acidity, headaches, palpitation of the heart, 
loss of flesh and appetite and many other troubles which are often 
called by some other name, 

They are sold by druggists everywhere at 50 cents per package, 
Address F, A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich,, for little book on 
stomach diseases, sent free, 








The National Park Bank — 





CAPITAL, ......ies fr $2,000,000. 


DEPOSITS......... 


OF NEW YORK. 





EDWARD E. POOR, President. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice-President. 


STUYVESANT FISH, Vice-President. 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 


JOSEPH T. MOORE, 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
GEORGE S. HART, 
CHARLES STERNBACH, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


EDWARD C. HOYT, 
EDWARD E. POOR, 
W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, 


FRANCIS R. APPLETON, 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, 
GEORGE FRED’K VIETOR, 
HERMANN OELRICHS. 








' SAFE DEPOSIT 





DEPARTMENT. 


Extensive safety vaults for the convenience of Depositors and Investors, 
ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK, 


OPEN FROM;9,A. I. UNTIL 4 P. M. 
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MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 
125th St. and Park Ave., N. Y. 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


President, 
Vice-Presidents, i 


Cashier, 
Asst. Cashier, 








SURPLUS, $50,000. 


THOMAS L. WATT, 
ALBERT H WIGGIN, 
EDWARD H. LANDON. 
FRED’K W. LIVERIIORE. 
FRED’K M. SPENCER. 


Directors. ; 
DWARD E. POOR, EDWARD H. LANDON, 
OHN McQUAD oat ay eo yiSH, 
ENRY MAR UA ee E. 
HARRY PAY WHITNEY, IDNEY Botton RIPLEY, 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON, 





THOS. ik Ue E 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
WM TON GRINN ELL, 


LL 
HERMANN OELRICHS, 
GEO. BROWN, 
FESSE G. KEYS, GEORGE F. VIE 


FRED’K W. LIVERMORE, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


DWARD C, HOYT, 





S. S. Spalding, Supt. 


W. N. COLER & CO. 


BANKERS. 


eH et SH 


MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


xe He 
MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange. 
Orders eee: All 


Investment Securities. 


2s SH Ss 
34 Nassau St.. New York. 
Our Customers 











As 


b i 
H 
i 


LDEST house in the United States making a spe- 
cialty of municipal bonds. During a career of 


ere 

more than a quarter of a century we eee placed 
manv millions of bonds issued in all parte of the 
United States for public purposes ; including issues 
! 


a te 


and parts of issues of cities, villages counties, par- 
ishes, townships, schools, and 
Our loug ex] rience and clientele. home and 
abroad, enable usto render valuable services in deal- 
ing with thle class of securities. 


sanitary districts, 


We have extended our business to dealings in all 
classes of sound investment securities, and we solicit 
your orders, and will give same careful attention. 

We buy and se!l whole issues and parts of issues of 
bonds, issued in the United States and Canadian 
Provinces ; also buy and sell the bonds of the several 
States and Territories. 





We buy and sell all securities dealt it on New York 
Stock Exchange. 


We act as financial agents of municipalities, make 
short time loans against tax levies, pay interest and 
principal, and buy,in bonds for sinking fund. 


We buy and sell bank stocks, stocks and bonds of 
industrial companies, street. railway, electric light, 
gas aud water companies, and all unlisted securities. 


Reliable quotations at all times cheerfully fur- 
nished upon application, and securities appraised 
for individuals and estates without charge. Corre- 
spondence invited. 





36 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


HARVEY EDWARD FISK. GEORGE H. ROBINSON- 
Member New York Stock Exchange . 





28 YEAR Have Tested. .. 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages. 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 
Write Us for One Proof. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber o Commerce, CHICAGO. 
Home office established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
. Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
marngse interest allowed on balances subject to 
at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Balti eos Stock Ex 
High ees Municipal an a Hatleeed Bos Soa Ried Too temeaans 


NASSAU and PINE STS.. N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
WHSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
©HAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


wn, City, County, Railroad or other Bonds and Stocks i - 
ated and collected. "No‘charge made for investigation and ee. 
a. 7 Pe oo: een confidenti ats Address the 
ecu es 2» Roo 
Boston 58 State Street, Boston, Mass.” 45 — 














ee ee ee ee RPL.) 
ne tlintlinalinrnadltnnanctlins Alina din dln thine i i die ite iy 


4 





We have sold our Real Estate 
Mortgages for 21 years 
without floss to any in- 
vestor. 


We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the 
rich black-waxy belt of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

Principal and 6% interest guar- 
anteed, 


Send for pamphlet. 


‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INV.CO., 
Bullitt Building, Phila., Pa, 


Address the Company, or 
S. E. MORSE, 1st Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Cc. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 
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DIVIDENDS 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New Yorx, December 22d, 1899. 
EIGHTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT., free of tax. payable Jan- 
uary 2d, to which date, from December 26th, the transfer books 
will be closed. ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 








THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 
230 FOURTH AVENUE. 
New York, January 1, 1900. 

The Board of Trustees have declared the nsual interest under 
the provisions of the by-laws for the six months ended December 
8ist, as follows: 

At the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum, on all sums of 
$5 and upwards not exceeding $3,000, payable on and after the 
third Monday, being the 15th day of this month. 

The interest is carried at once to the credit of depositors as 
principal on the ist inst., where it stands exactly as a deposit. 

It will be entered on the passbooks at any time when required 
on and after the 15th inst.  {ERRITT TRIMBLE, President. 

ROBERT 8. HOLT, Secretary. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


NO. 8 CHAMBERS ST. 
1083D SEMI-ANN TAL ang 
ORK, December 11, 1899. 


A Dividend at the rate of FOUR. Pon CENT. per annum has 
been declared for the six months — Dec. $1 upon all accounts 
entitled thereto, from $5 to $8,000, payable after Jan. 10, 1900. 

De its made before Jan. 7 will teow interest from Jan. 1. 

uested to present their bankbooks once every 





le tors are requ 
year for the entry of meer 
ILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


a SAVINGS BANK, 


. EAST COR. 23D ST. AND 6TH Byte 
The Trustees have ordered interest credited t itors 
1, 1900, at the rate of- THREE AND ONE-HALE OP CENT. i 
annum on all sums of $5 and upward to — 
Deposits made. on or before cen 10 Ae —3 interest. fromlatdy 


ALDO, Pres: 
JOHN GC. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 
THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 
atte ag eee of its new building, on the corner of 8th Ave. 
8t., tsleonted s at 110 West at 8t., near 6th Ave. 
EMI-ANN DIVIDEND. 

On and after January ith 1900 aucane at the rate 3 ee 
AND ONE-HALF P. . per ——. will be pai 
itors entitled thereto on all sums of $5 to $8,000. taker pr elted 
on or before the 10th of J. aneary F will draw Interest from the first 


Bank open from 10a. m. to 3p. m., and 8 p. mM. on Mon- 
days, ey excepted. Closes at 12 $9.30 Saturday 


A, Rica ! 


WM, G. CO: 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


115 Chambers St., New Yerk City. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on all 
sums remaining on deposit during the three and six months 
ending December $1, 1899,.at the rate of FOUR PER, CENT. per 
annum on amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable on and after Mon- 
day, January 22, 1900. Deposits made on or before January 10th 
will draw interest from January 1st. 

WwW. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
from $5 to $3,000, ‘Credited January Ist, payable Janu- 
ary 18th, or any time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 
THE MIDDLESEX Sr COMPANY, 
oF MIDDLETOWN, 

will presentation, with intended to date of pay- 
ment, fohoving debentures : 

Series A12 and A13, due February 1st, 1900. 

— 14 and 84, due March is 

Series 85, A165, Alé and Aig, dus dpe ‘Ist, 1900. 
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CANADA SOUTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 
New York, December 2ist, 1899. 


The Board of Directors of this Company have declared a divi- 
dend of ONE PER CENT. on its Capital Stock, payable at this 
office on the 1st day of February next to shareholders of record at 
12 M., on the 80th day of December. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 
NEw York, December 21st, 1899. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this day declared 
a dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon its Capital Stock, payable at 
this office on Monday, the 29th day of January next, to stock- 
holders of record at 12 M. on Saturday, the 80th day of December 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


CHARLES F, COX, Treasurer. 


St. Jeumahs & Grand Island Railway Co. 


88 BROAD ST. 

New Yor«. December 28, 1899. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors, held. this day, a dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the 
rst Pref Stock of the Company was declared, a aged 

81. 1900, to the holders of record of the os Preferred Stock a 

the closing of the transfer books on Jan. 1900. 

The peg A books for First Cat eed y Stock will ciate J any. 
ary 15, 1900, at 3 P. M., and will reopen February 1, 1900, at 10 A. M. 


W. 8. WILSON, Secretary. 











54 Wall St., N. Y., December 28, 1899. 
The above-mentioned dividend of TWO PER CENT. will be 
payable on January 31. 1900, to holders of record at the close of busi- 
a sy on the books of the Voting Trustees for 
Certificates of First — Stock of the St. Joseph and Grand 
Island Railway Com 


pany. 

The transfer Sooke of the Voting Trustees for Certificates of 
First Preferred Stock will —\" ers 15, 1900, at 8 P. M., and 
will reopen February 1, 1900, at 10 A. M. 

CENTRAL TRUST caiant OF NEW YORK, 
Agents for Voting Trustees. 


The American Bell Telephone Company. 


A dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra divi- 
dend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, January 15, 1900, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, December 30, 1899. 

The transfer books will be closed from January 1 to Jan- 
uary 18, 1900, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1899. 


CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 156 BROADWAY. 
New York, January 3d, 1900. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST DIVIDEND. 


A Dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) is payable on de- 
‘mand. F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
50 WALL ST. 
New York, January 2, 1900. 
NINETY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 


The Directors have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of THREE PER CENT. payable on demand. 


DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 


9-15 MURRAY ST. 
New York, January 4, 1900. 
The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany has this day declared a dividend of TWO PER CENT. 
on the Preferred Stock of this Company as the second quar- 
terly dividend from the net earnings for the fiscal year 
begin: April 1, 1°99, to stockholders eg Zecomd at3P.M., 
Sanna 4 1900. payable January 3ist. 1 
Books will close at 3 P. uM ‘January 15th, 
1900, and reopen at Ben! A. M., February ist , 1900. 


CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer, 














UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 


Ey Vouk, Jax tary 4 1900. 
The Board ot Directors of the United States. Rubber Com- 


Pan has this day declared'a dividend of ONE PER CENT. 

e Common or General Stock of this Company from the 

Sot oso gs of ipth, Company = Shaceniy tat, x gad at 
8P.M ay oe 1900, payable —T 

The is will'elose at 3 P. i M , January 15th, 








1900, teepeh at ah be M.. February ist, 1 
CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 
INSURANCE 
1851 1900 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


TUN v1 eae 4 aes qf 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 












JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


850— THE 


United tad States Life Insurance 0 Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All neo now issued by this Company contain the following 


66 ain one year from the date of issue, the lability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
onl assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
a in the most important elements of safety and progress. 
“ Death Claims pee WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs been received. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this Com- 
pany, may communicate wit th RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 84 Vice: 
en’ 








at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS. 




















FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. * WILLIAMB..,.cececsocseses oooeeeePrest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


JOHN J J, TUGEER.....; ipa as rade Wee Be er 
le BR. Brest. rters’ Trad Bank 
Sans * PLUM... .cccceeeece hati cos coveeeeL@ather 





Capital Stock, all osh pieanbee od $1,000,000 00 
SeeUAN eRe CEY ir cdi: BOOARY 7 
nsettled Losses and other c <feele 
Wen WR. rocco rors coatoomn ctns theese 1,329:707 45 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899.........-.......+++---4,642,499 73 





ry ty tO 


ro ae ee | 


a 


aS a ee ea ae 








we o' 
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. + OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899, 
ote tres, aie ik, ate 
mpany, sa e follo ent o on 
the dist af December, 1808: 


aie oe, to tle 3ist e December ise om $3,056 08 
to ° 050, 
Promtivaea on Policies not rr. off ist > ~ 


January, 1808 ..... + « + « 9,238,340 83 
Total Marine Premiums ... . + . . $4,204,898 91 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1898, to 3ist December, 1898. . . . . $3,327,340 67 

id during the sam 
er (leas salvages, eto) $1,807,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 0g 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
Unite? States and City of New York Stock: 
to y Banks and other Stocks 
ns secured by Stocks and otherwise 
Real } Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated a’ 


- $7,437,039 eo 
1,107,000 o@ 


Ai ieee ine us aera A 8990 931 68 
Premium Notes and Bills ney a = ove 161 43 
Cash in the hands of European Banke 

pay losses under policies payable. in 

oreign countries . ... +s. +«e. 229,793 36 

in POR hd Fe Ra ha AS aS i Bi 184,907 78 
Amount... . $10,874,923 22 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their lega) 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 


ruary next. 
The outstan: certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redesmat and paid to the holders thereof. or their legal 
Dornan napa on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
Februar ® pee bbe wae s date all interest thereon will 
e Ce! 


icates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cance. 


lled. 

A dividend of of ord per cent. ig declared on the pet 
earned premiums o: e com ste ear ending 
December 1898, f Onetd ‘ee wil be be issued on 


after dheedage * the eecdnll of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


JOHN D, HEWLETT 
D. LEVERICH. 
TRANDIR Ni. LOVELL, 





USTAV AMSINCKE, 
SOSEPR AGOSTIN: 























REVERE AR AVE: 

EDWARD FEASS ‘ONES, N. DENTON SMIT 
HORACE GRAY, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
ANvouD acini, —-- Gua te Suu 
HENRY EB. HAWLEY, WILL H. : 











4. A. RAVEN, President. 

B. 4. PARSONS, Vice-Pree’t. 
OORNELIUS ELDERT, #4 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS ° 2014 thirteen covies of Tum In- 


DEPENDENT can be furnished by us 
at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
190 Fulton Street, New York. 








How to Get Money. 


To get money honestly is right. To lay up 
money for a rainy, day is wise. To master the 
art of accumulating money is to lay the founda- 
tion of future wealth. In order, therefore, to do 
a right and praiseworthy act and to rank among 
wise men, it is well to remember that such an 
end can only be attained by forethought and by 
a careful husbanding of resources. 

It is an illusion to imagine that fortunes come 
by chance; they are only built up by industry 
and prudence. Like the builders of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, who wrought with untiring perse- 
verance until at last the topmost stone was placed 
in position, so is the average fortune made. 

Here and there, by some lucky venture a man 
may wake up to find himself rich, but in the 
great majority of instances this end is reached by 
aiming at a definite object, and adopting means 
with that end in view. The whole architecture 
of a fortune must be as scientifically worked out 
as the details of some fine structure. 

It is well to remember that the signs of the 
times indicate that wealth will be of much slower 
growth in the future than in the past, and that 
speculation has proved to many in the past, and 
it will be the same in the future, as illusive as the 
mirage of the desert. It comes, therefore, to 
this, ‘that the dollars will have to be earned 
either by the sweat of the brow or by the brain, 
and when thus obtained must be diligently cared 
for. 

Saving money impliés proper investment. The 
opportunities to invest money badly are legion. 
Many a man has risen up early and laid down 
late, and eaten the bread of carefulness with 
tears, only to discover that some bad investment 
has absorbed, in a single hour, the savings of a 
lifetime. The true method of acquiring a fortune 
is to ally your accumulations with some greater 
aggregation of wealth, as in such unity there is 
pre-eminently strength. Nothing so encourages 
the heart of a prudent man as to see his savings 
growing like wheat in spring-time, giving promise 
of a golden harvest. 

The problem of how to get and save money 
is fully worked out in the various contracts of 
THE Mutua. LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY of New 
York. The great family fund of $300,000,000 
makes the company the biggest and safest bank 
in the world. With these assets modest savings 
may be allied, and the result reaped in time to 


make the evening of life like a sunlit harbor in 
its security and repose. 
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Cy* usual patriotic cal- 

endar is ready for 
distribution and can be se- 
cured free of charge from 
any Continental Agent, or 
send 2c. stamp and we will 
mail it. 


Agents Everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 


“ Insure in an American Company.’ 





jJ. M. ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - = = «= Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, eo. * aye Second Vice-President 
¢> PIERCE, he eae 

B. BRAINERD, ee a 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE. COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1899. 


$14,713,892 96 
13,345,410 00 





SURPLUS (Massachusetts — 


Oby the Massechasetss Non- 


MEW YORK OFFICE, 118 Breadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass, 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 + + + $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES 





92,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies iasned. 
ANNUAL CAsH distributions are paid upon all policies, 
ent policy | has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and oa 
py al — to which the insured is entitled by the 
Pam, phiets, rakes, a and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s O: 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 


President. 
8. bit —" wm. B. uae 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT. President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Insurance 


Company, 
a, PHILADELPHIA. 
——_>, Eighty-Ninth 
plat... : Annpal Statement 
Reserve for re-insurance and ‘sister claims.......... 
Surplus over rail Liabilities . a 


‘ -- 8%, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President 





On Reaching Manhood 


almost the first step a young man should take 
should be the insurance of his life. He secures 
low rates, most favorable conditions of every 
kind, and by paying up his premiums in full, in 
ten or fifteen years, ever afterward secures a cash 
dividend. When he marries he has so much to 
the fore. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Co, of New York can fill the bill exactly. 
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FIFTYFIFTH “ANNUAL STATEMENT 
NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos; 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN: A. TIcCALL, = 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1ST, 1900. 





ASSETS. 


er Bonds 
market MS ge Dees 8 81, 1899.. bar 


17,082,000 
11,557,714 


5,955,500 
5 Garict ~ f 177,523) . 278,450 
Quarterly and eat Ante {ums = si sii re- = 
serve charged in Liabilicies 2,254,290 
Premiums 1n transit, reserve charged in Liabiitties.. 2,206,428 
Premium Nekes on po ousiee in force (Legal Reserve t> 
secure 8am a ap are > dp Rob oe of ohnd <> Witdheccsccocnd 
Interest and d Ken due dei accrued.......)......--. 


lien 


1 
10-16 


TOTAL ASSETS $236,450,348 


LIABILITIES. 


“1 5 of New York Insurance 


| Policy Reserve ( $192,024,281 


Department), 
All mer Tlebititice? sp ollcy Claims, 
Lamm tance 9 etc, awaiting presentment for pay- 


Additional Policy ‘oa setae itaesioans set aside 
by the cont Bees 
Accumulated 


2,990,583 
8,507,699 


bsequent years— 
Frrst.—( Payable to Policy-holders in 1900): 
To ho pe of Accumulation Policies, the 
d of which matures in 1900 bah 
To holders of ea po Sey Policies.. 125,884 
Tora 1900 
SEconD—(Pa spd to Policy- veg mi subse- 
t to he periods mature): 
nol ers er 20. Year Period oe Si , oom : 
7, i 
577,687 











olders of 15-Year Period Policies.. 
old ers of 10-Year Period Policies. . 
nolders of 5-Year Dividend Policies.. 

















Aggregate.. * 
Other funds for all other contingencies. 
TOTAL LIABLLITIES....$:236,450,3458 





CASH INCOME, 1899. 
New Premiums (Annuities $1,517,928). ....,. «$10,856,887 
Renewal Premium: 81,781,615 
TOTAL PREMIUMS 
Interest on 
Bonds 
0 oe holders, secured by re- 
serves on 
Other pec 


Rents received 
Dividends on Stocks 


TOTAL INTERESTS, RENTS, &c 10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME $52,371,263 


$42,138,502 +] 


EXPENDITURES, 1899. 


Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities 

Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values 

Commissions and all other peymene to sqents ($4,628,- 
069) on New Business of $202,309,080; Medical Ex- 
aminers’ Fees and Inspection ot Risks ($527 799)... 

Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, set nat 
ing. Equipment Account,Telegraph, Postage, Com- 

ssions On $859,562,905 of Old 

cellaneous Expenditures 

Balance—Excess of Income over Bayondi- 
tures tor the year 


usiness, and Mis- 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 
NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 
In Force December 81, 1898. ... $944,021 ,120 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1899. . 
Old Insurances revived and in- 
creased, 1899 


99,857 
1,116 
TOTAL PAID- 

BUSINESS 9} 474,407 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 


By Death 
render, 


Paid-for "Bacon in 

Force December 
31, 1899...:.... oS 437,796 
EeEeset 


Gain in 1899............65 wees 


2,873,077 
$1,149,203,277 





36,631 87,381,292 


$117,850,865 


202,309,080. 


,$1,061,871,985 
eae 





COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


Dee, Sist, MEP? 5 See. 2 1999. Gain in8 years. 
Assets......$126 947,290 $236.460,348 $1 10,603,068 
31,854,194 62,371,263 20,517,069 


1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 


- y 42 671,491 22,206,977 9,635,486 


182,803 437,776 264,973 





d......$676,689,649 $1,061,871,986 $486,182,336 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Su; 
Capital Stock 


mitted assets are $236, 


ALBAN EARLS 4th, i 
that the. NEW IN- 
SURANCE COMPANT having no 


certif 
ae L LIFE I 


50 "34 
hs Net Policy Reserve, as cajculated by this Department, $192,024,981, making the Total Lia- 


14,8 
Bano voluntarily set aside b vy Mee 
oe y ri y th npany: $3,507,699. 


The Accumulated Surplus ne volunta' 
holders in 1900, and in subsequent yea 8, 
ther funds or all other contingencies, 
ITNESS WHER 1 have hereunto su 
the day and year first above written, 1 


y. reserved 


é by the Company to provide dividends payable to policy- 


065,42. my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, 


LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of insurance. 





xvi | The spilt 





“ESPECIALLY THE 


BUFFALO | 
LITHIA WATER 


<ee— OF VIRGINIA.” 


Registered by aT ay 
U. S. Patent Office i 3 FOR 


| Albuminuria 


and neon 


Samuel O. L. och. A.M., M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Professor of 
the Principles and Practice éy Midictns in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, San Francisco, a recognized authority wherever medical 
science is known, in his handbook of Pharmacy, Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, under head of ALBUMINURIA, page 600, 7th edi- 


tion, in the citation of remedies, says: “BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
of Virginia is highly recommended.”’ 


Under head of CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE, page 601, same edi- 
tion, in the citation of remedies, he says: ‘‘Mineral Waters, 


ESPECIALLY THE 8UFFALO LITHIA WATER of Virginia, which 


has many advocates.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Deoreins cescraty. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address, 


- PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





